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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


DEMANDS FOR AN INCREASE OF NATIONAL 
DEFENSES. 


NCREASED appropriations by Congress for the army, the 
navy, and coast defenses of the United States may be ex- 
pected as one result of the stir over Venezuela. Senator 
Chandler's bill calling for $100,000,000 to strengthen the military 
armament, Senator Hale’s bill for six battle-ships at $4,000,000 
each and 25 torpedo-boats at $175,000 each, Senator Cullom’s bill 
for revenue cutters on the Pacific coast and the Great Lakes, 
Senator Squire’s bill for $87,000,000 for coast armament, Senator 
Sherman's bills for reorganizing the army, Senator Hawley’s bill 
for issuing Springfield rifles to the National Guard of the several 
States in exchange for the weapons now in use, and Representa- 
tive Cummings’s bill for the enrolment and further organization 
of the naval reserve, indicate that the question of national de- 
fenses is to occupy considerable attention at Washington this ses- 
sion. Senator Lodge has offered an amendment to the Fortifica- 
tions bill in the Senate, proposing an issue of $100,000,000 in 
twenty-year coin bonds at popular subscription, in denominations 
ranging from $50 to $1,000, to be paid for in lawful money, the 
proceeds to be kept in the Treasury as a separate fund for coast 
defenses. 

None of these bills has yet been acted upon. The most im- 
portant action thus far consists of the report of the Senate com- 
mittee on naval affairs favoring a bill urged by the Secretary of 
the Navy. This bill authorizes the enlistment of 1,000 additional 
men for the regular navy, this number being needed for the new 
ships as they are put intocommission. Authority is also given 
in any emergency to enlist the naval militia of the several States 
for manning vessels. The bill appropriates $380,000 to pay 1,000 
regular men. Zhe Army and Navy Journal favors the bill, as 
one granting the power which the Secretary of the Navy “should 
at all times possess.” It further says: 


“The fourth section is the most far-reaching of the bill. It 


enables the President and the Secretary of the Navy to make full 
preparations for even such an extreme project as the invasion of a 
foreign country, and under its provisions President Cleveland 
and Secretary Herbert could send out a fully equipped military 
expedition for the occupation of the disputed territory between 
Venezuela and British Guiana, or for the occupation of Turkish 
territory to enforce the demands which the Administration has 
made for indemnity for the outrages upon Americancitizens. An 
entire fleet of troop-ships could be chartered under it. It pro- 
vides ‘that whenever, in the judgment of the President, an exi- 
gency exists rendering such action necessary, the Secretary of the 
Navy is authorized to charter, for temporary service, any private 
vessel or vessels which may be required for the transportation of 
troops or for other purposes, at such rates of compensation and 
upon such terms and conditions as may be deemed proper for the 
protection of the public interest.’” 


The attitude of the War Department is shown by Secretary 
Lamont’s recommendation, in two successive reports, of a reor- 
ganization of the army, with a net increase of 140 officers and 
3,600 men, at a cost of $1,400,000 a year. Major-General Miles, 
commanding the army, emphasizes the need of strong coast de- 
fenses in his last report, and in a recent interview in the New 
York Sum is quoted as follows: 


“There would be no necessity for the Government appropria- 
ting $100,000, 000 to put the country beyond the reach of any power 
from the sea, but $80,000,000, or probably less, could accomplish 
this. By authorizing the adoption of a fortifications plan and 
the expenditure of about $10,000,000 each year, within seven or 
eight years every one of the twenty-eight cities which are placed 
as being within the reach of an invading fleet could be invulner- 
able to attack from the ocean. . . . At only three of the eighteen 
ports under consideration have completed features of defense been 
established. New York has two12-inch guns and sixteen mortars, 
San Francisco has one 12-inch gun and sixteen 12-inch mortars, 
and Boston has sixteen 12-inch mortars. The War Department 
is ready to fortify the country as sdon as the necessary funds are 
available.” 


The daily press in general seems ready to approve measures 
looking toward increased expenditures for defensive purposes. 


A Little Army and a Very Small Navy.—“ The statutory 
force of the army was reduced many years after the Civil War 
from 50,000 to 30,000 men, and for a long time Congress has only 
appropriated for 25,000, including non-combatants. For ten 
years military men and public men interested in the military es- 
tablishment have been trying to get the army increased to 30,000 
men, and they have never succeeded, because in the conviction of 
Congress the army would never have anything to do. . . . The 
arming of the troops with a repeating rifle began only a couple of 
years ago, and it is doubtful whether within a year a very large 
force could be provided with an efficient weapon. . . . ‘The manu- 
facture of field artillery more effective than that of thirty years 
ago only began a short time ago, and has been proceeding lei- 
surely; probably all the ten light batteries in service are not yet 
equipped with the new guns; we were so completely peaceful we 
did not need tohasten. .. . 

“Only a sthall number of these great guns [cannon for coast 
fortifications] have been built; there are only two factories in the 
country where they can be built, one for the army and the other 
for the navy, and just at this opportune moment men are being 
discharged from the gun factory at Watervliet, because the ap- 
propriation has run out, and the factory is considerably behind in 
its output compared with the program of the ordnance authori- 
ties. From 1880 to 1896, sixteen years, Congress has appropri- 
ated less than $27,000,000 for the forts and fortifications of our 
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Atlantic and Pacific and Gulf and Lake coasts, and most of our 
Southern ports are absolutely unprotected. 

“Much that has been said about the increase of the navy is 
misleading. Little has been done or attempted beyond replacing 
the obsolete and decaying wooden vessels of the Civil War period 
with modern steel ships and modern steel rifles. [The present 
navy, including vessels authorized but not yet built, consists of 
39 armored ships, 27 unarmored ships, 19 unarmored gunboats, 
1 despatch vessel, 35 training and store-ships, and g torpedo- 
boats—130 in all; the so-called “new navy” consists of less than 
50 vessels.—adztor Literary Dicest.] We have been at this 
work a dozen years, and we have spent about $85,000,000 in it, 
but modern war-ships are very costly things, and our navy is still 
avery small one. . . . To talk about extemporizing a navy is to 
prattle the artless inanity of childhood. The precedents of 
thirty-five years ago are worthless now.”— 7he Journal of Com- 
merce (Ind.), New York. 


Three Reasons for a Moderate Increase of the Army.—‘ The 
present is a favorable moment for legislation directed toward a 
moderate increase of the army. Such a step is not, indeed, con- 
cerned with the possible results of our dispute with England, 
which would call for wholly different provisions. But that dis- 
pute gives weight to certain facts that have not hitherto secured 
adequate attention from Congress. One of these facts, which 
General Miles has forcibly pointed out, is thata military establish- 
ment based on the population and resources of over twenty years 
ago can not be assumed to be adequate for a country growing as 
prodigiously as is ours. A second is that the events of the sum- 
mer of 1894 in Chicago and elsewhere show that there are cer- 
tain duties incumbent on the regular army in the execution of 
United States laws which make some increase of its strength 
judicious. A third is that the new system of frontier armaments, 
wholly the work of the last ten years, will render some increase, 
sooner or later, imperative.”— 7he Times (Dem.), New York. 


More Revenue Needed for Defense.—‘It is true that good 
progress has been made in the last dozen years in building up the 
navy. And in the number of its modern fighting-ships the 
United States now ranks sixth among the naval powers, tho still 
decidedly weak in comparison with Great Britain. We can not 
stop with what has been accomplished in this direction, tho finan- 
cial conditions may compel slower progress in the immediate 
future than has been made forsome years, Doubtless everybody 
is now prepared to admit that the navy must be made considera- 
bly stronger than it is, not with a view to any offensive opera- 
tions, but entirely with reference to defense. A dozen great bat- 
tle-ships would be none too many for this country... . The 
question of providing money for this purpose will not be difficult 
if the Democrats in the Senate and the President will show a rea- 
sonable disposition to unite with the Republicans in legislation 
for raising more revenue. Of course the money for building 
fortifications could be borrowed, but that would not be judicious 
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ISN’T IT ABOUT TIME UNCLE SAM HAD SOMETHING TO FIGHT WITH? 
—The Journal, New York. 
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policy when the Government has ample resources at command for 
obtaining additional revenue.”— Zhe Bee (Rep.), Omaha. 


Our Sea Coasts Are Not Defenseless.—“ The sea-coast cities 
of the United States are not well defended now, but they are not 
defenseless, and Portland, Boston, Long Island Sound, New York 
Bay, the entrance to the Delaware and Chesapeake, the harbors 
of Wilmington, Port Royal, Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, and 
New Orleans are readily defensible. We do not need great forti- 
fications now. As Sheridan said, a big gun. a hole in the ground, 
and machinery for raising and lowering the gun, are better than 
forts. San Francisco is well defended now, and the mouth of the 
Columbia and Puget Sound can easily be made difficult of en- 
trance. The United States has never entered into the agreement 
against privateering. The career of the 4/abama and the Shen- 
andoah show what commerce-destroyers can do, and we could send 
out a hundred better equipped ships than the 4/aéama and find 
dozens of friendly ports for coaling and refitting where the Con- 
federate cruisers found one. Wecould speedily drive British com- 
merce from the seas.”— 7he Commercial (Rep.), Louisville, Ky. 


The Duty of the Hour.—“If this war-talk and war-scare, or 
the contemplation of the mere possibility of war, will result in the 
vigorous preparations of our coasts for defense and the accumula- 
tion of the necessary reserve of war material in our arsenals and 
gun foundries, it will have done the country a vast deal of good. 
But the patriots in the House and Senate will have to strike while 
the iron of enthusiasm is hot. We area people easily excited, it 
is true, but equally quick to cool off. Jingoes to the contrary, 
the United States can not whip the world, under the present con- 
ditions. The duty of the hour is to put ourselves in an attitude, 
however, where we can successfully cope with any great emer- 
gencies which may arise and at least protect our coast cities and 
commerce. War will be just that much further removed, too, 
when we are seen to be fully prepared for it. Nations are like 
individuals—they will hesitate only the longer to attack a com- 
pletely equipped and alert antagonist.”— The Post (Dem.), 
Houston, Texas. 


“Every additional high-power gun mounted at our seaports is 
an additional guaranty of peace. High-power guns cost money. 
Police departments and fire departments cost money. Do wise 
communities dispense with them on that account? Insurance 
costs money. Do prudent business men and property-owners go 
uninsured, trusting to Inck? National defense is national insur- 
ance. The sense of security is worth paying for. The fact of 
safety is worth paying for."— Zhe Courant (Rep.), Hartford, 
Conn. 


“The probabilities are that some plan of coast defense on an 
extensive scale will be adopted, even if it be a variation on the 
Squire plan now before the Senate. This expectation is all the 
more likely to be realized now that petitions are pouring in upon 
Congress from cities everywhere on the coasts, praying that they 
may have such defenses built as will give them reasonable secur- 
ity against the possible assauits of hostile powers. . . . Some 
coast-defense scheme of large proportions can not be evaded; 
and the sooner its plan is agreed upon and a beginning made, the 
better pleased will the American people be."— 7he 7imes-Demo- 
crat (Ind. Dem.), New Orleans. 


“‘ However reluctant we may be to concede the necessity of ad- 
ditional taxation, there is logically no escape from it. An in- 
crease is called for not on account of any deficiency nor for any 


ordinary expenses, but to meet the cost of coast defenses and of 
naval armament in consequence of the recent and unexpected 


manifestation of war-spirit by our Government. We want no 
taxation for a surplus, no taxation for politics, but for the 
national defense against the possible results of future jingo folly.” 
— The World (Dem.), New York. 


“If the people of this country really desire peace, they can have 
it by so fortifying our borders and strengthening our navy that 
foreign nations, on mischief bent, will respect our utterances. 
No one need fear that we shall be caught playing bandit, after the 
manner of England, everywhere.”— 7he Oregonian, Portland. 





THERE is a growing disposition to make that Monroe doctrine as pro- 
gressive as the new woman.—7he North American, Philadelphia. 


THIS world may be getting old, but it is just as lively nowas it ever was. 
—The American, Baltimore. 
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JAPANESE COMPETITION AND FREE 
SILVER. 


DVOCATES of the free coinage of silver are using alleged 
dangers of industrial competition from Japan, and other 
Asiatic countries which are on a silver basis, as an argument for 
the adoption of free coinage by the United States. Senator 
Stewart, of Nevada, recently presented a resolution asking infor- 
mation of the Finance Committee concerning the effect which the 
difference of exchange between gold-standard and silver-standard 
countries has on the agricultural and manufacturing industries of 
the United States. In presenting this resolution, he stated the 
position taken by the silver men and their journals on the subject. 
Mr. Stewart said that as the expenses of Eastern labor and mate- 
rials are paid for in silver by those countries, and as the products 
are sold in the United States and Europe for gold or its equiva- 
lent, the Orientals have, in the difference of exchange, an advan- 
tage of fifty per cent., and that this advantage, joined to their 
mechanical skill, their low wages, and their cheap mode of living, 
enables them to undersell all competitors and will, if not checked, 
transfer the manufacturing for the world from the West to the 
East. Many journals which are opposed to free silver as a 
temedy admit that Japanese competition in certain lines must 
soon be recognized as an important factor in international trade. 


The Character of Japanese Competition.—“ It can be shown 
by the statistics of imports that as yet the Japanese imports have 
played but very little part in determining market prices in the 
United States. The Japanese unquestionably make goods very 
cheaply, but they have not yet succeeded in securing any con- 
siderable market in this country. In Eastern markets, however, 
it is worth some notice, the Japanese have practically made a 
clean sweep in many lines of goods, which were formerly sup- 
plied by Great Britain or the United States. 

“Lamp-burners, clocks, hats, and many other staple articles 
are now sent out from Kioto, or Kobe, at a price with which 
American manufacturers can not compete in the East. This is 
possible because of the markedly low rate of wages paid to 
Japanese operatives. As in most other ‘silver-basis’ countries, 
the fall of silver has affected the price of labor. The average 
laborer, for example, gets six silver yen a month, or about $3.50, 
which would be at the rate of 80 cents aweek. At such arate, of 
course, the American workman would starve; but the Japanese 
laborers are able to live very cheaply. ‘The rate at which goods 
can be manufactured may be inferred from the prices at which the 
common staples of trade are offered for sale in the open’market in 
Japan. Boots and shoes cost, in Japan, practically one half of 
what they would bring in the United States or Great Britain. 
Woolen gloves, of the kind that are now sold at retail for 50 or 
75 cents in this country, are sold for 16 cents in Japan; tooth- 
brushes from three to six cents apiece, according to: quality; 
Berlin knitting-wool at 68 centsa pound; leather-covered dining- 
chairs, of a rather luxurious type, at $1.30 each, while felt hats, 
such as are sold in the United States for $3 or $4 a piece, bring 87 
cents; andsoon. These prices are quoted on exceptionally good 
authority, and the comparisons are intelligently made by skilled 
business men. The facts are significant enough to merit some 
attention.”— 7he Advertiser (Rep.), Boston. 


Revision of Tariffs may be Required.—‘ The factor which she 
[Japan] has become in the commerce and manufactures of the 
world is not generally understood. Ingenious, artistic, inventive, 
industrious, and intelligent, wearing almost no clothes and living 
-on less than would support a mechanic’s dog in this country, the 
Japanese workmen can defy competition from Europe and Amer- 
ica. . . . Theyare introducing cotton manufactures and are now 
about establishing a great steel plant. . 

“It may be that the Japanese artisan will follow the example 
of his fellows in other countries, and insist upon receiving, in 
increased wages, part of the great profits which he finds his em- 
ployers are making from the products of his labor. . . . If this 
does not take place, it is certain that within a brief period even 
the most pronounced free-traders of all countries must seriously 
take into consideration the subject of the revision of their tariff 
laws, to meet this new evil. 

“It is one of the absurd consequences of the situation that the 
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advocates of free silver should hinge one of their arguments upon 
the existence of this condition. They claim that the ability of 
Japan to undersell American and European manufacturers is not 
caused by the low wages or cheap living of their workmen, but 
by the fact that it buys silver cheap in this country and thereby 
makes a large profit on its currency, which enables its merchants 
to pay their workmen at the rate of 59 cents on the dollar. From 
this they argue that if the United States were to adopt the same 
principle, we could defy competition. In other words, that we 
should pay our workmen 59 cents where we now pay them a dol- 
lar. How the workmen would like this is (as Kipling says) an- 
other story.”— 7he Eagle (Dem.), Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Remonetization of Silver Would Give Us an Advantage.—- 
“The campaign of British bimetalists is based almost wholly upon 
the admitted fact that Japanese and Chinese manufacturers are 
fast driving the product of British mills and factories out of the 
East. The Japanese enjoy two advantages, the low price of their 
labor and the difference in exchange, due to Britain and the 
United States being on the single gold standard. With the 
acquisition of markets, the spread of knowledge, and the introduc- 
tion of machinery, it is probable that Japanese wages will steadily 
rise toward the white man’s level, in nominal prices, but so long 
as the United States adheres to the gold standard just so long 
will Japan have the advantage of an exchange rate which gives 
it eight dollars of its home money for an article sold at four dol- 
lars in this country. If the United States stays on the gold basis 
the incoming of the Japanese may have so sinister an effect on 
American industries that we dislike to contemplate it. Unless 
the United States determines to build a wal] and prevent imports 
from all countries the evil can not readily be met by a tariff 
measure, because the most-favored-nation clause is in the Jap- 
anese treaty. Unless that treaty is abrogated Japan must con- 
tinue to have the same rights as any other country. With silver 
remonetized in the United States it is evident that much of the 
Japanese advantage would be destroyed, that this country would 
immediately secure a great advantage over Europe, and that upon 
the European manufacturers would fall the brunt of the contest 
between the monetary standards.”"— Zhe Rocky Mountain News 
(Dem.), Denver, Col. 


“The remonetization of silver would reduce the difference be- 
tween gold and silver to a parity; . . . it would reduce the pur- 
chasing power of English gold in the Orient just fifty per cent. 
At present England buys American silver at sixty-seven cents an 
ounce and paysfor itin gold. That silver is sent to Bombay and 
coined into dollars for China, into rupees for India, and that 
money purchases of all the products of those countries just as 
much as it did in the old days when silver was worth as much as 
gold. That fixes the prices of American products in London, 
and the experience of the last few years shows that the prices of 
all the products which America ships abroad have fallen in value 
fifty per cent. and a little more.”"—7he Tribune (/nd.), Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


“The people of Europe and the United States, by permitting the 
money-dealers to demonetize silver for their own personal profit, 
have practically given to the manufacturers of Japan and other 
Eastern countries a bonus of a hundred per cent. on every article 
they produce. Meanwhile, in the silver-using countries prices 
remain at the level of 1873. The useof silver has no effect on the 
labor market, which is controlled entirely by the conditions of 
supply and demand. The overcrowded population of the East— 
more than a thousand millions—has accustomed itself to the prac- 
tise of economies that would mean the utter degradation of Amer- 
icans, and the labor market is so overcrowded that wages are 
down to the point of bare existence. The real meaning of the 
British gold standard for this country will begin to dawn on the 
minds of all the people after a while.”— 7 he Constitution (Dem.), 
Atlanta, Ga. 


“That an ounce of silver can be bought here for 60 cents and 
sold somewhere else for $1.29 is palpably nonsensical. Gold is 
worth within a fraction of a cent as much in one part of the civ- 
ilized world as it is in any other part. The cost of transportation 
measures the difference in the prices of wheat or cotton or any 
other commodity in any two markets in the world. If a ton of 
silver could be transported from New York to Japan or India at 
a profit of 100 per cent., less cost of transportation, there would 
not be an ounce of silver in the United States."—7he Capital, 
(Rep.), Topeka, Kans. 
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DISSOLUTION OF THE BOND SYNDICATE. 


HE only new developments of the week in regard to the 
coming issue of bonds are the formal dissolution of the 
Morgan syndicate and the letter of Secretary Carlisle modifying 
the terms of payment for the bonds. According to the new terms, 
after a first payment of 20 per cent., the remainder may be paid 
in instalments of 10 (instead of 20) per cent., at intervals of fifteen 
(instead of ten) days. This extension of time, it is thought, will 
preclude too sudden a contraction of the currency. This modifi- 
cation spreads payments over four months from the date of issue, 
and is generally commended in the press as a provision calculated 
to increase “ popular” subscriptions to the loan through the smaller 
financial institutions. 

The dissolution of the syndicate was formally announced on 
Wednesday of last week by J. Pierpont Morgan in a circular 
letter which gave details concerning its formation and operation. 
Mr. Morgan said that he was invited to a conference in Washington 
in December. During his visit no “negotiations for a loan were 
commenced or even suggested, nor was there any agreement or 
request” that he should take any steps preparatory to making a 
contract. But as the result of his visit he concluded that the 
Administration was bound to maintain the gold reserve, that “the 
Executive department preferred to secure $200,000,000 of gold in 
order to avoid any probable necessity for a similar negotiation 
before the meeting of the new Congress in 1897,” and that it was 
certain that no adequate financial relief could be obtained from 
either House of Congress. Mr. Morgan thereupon sought the 
cooperation of financial institutions abroad and at home, stipula- 
ting that no gold should be withdrawn from the Treasury for sub- 
scriptions to the loan, and that the minimum amount of the con- 
tract to be secured from the Government by the participants 
should be $100,000,000. Subscriptions aggregating $200,000,000 
were made in three or four days. Two days before Secretary 
Carlisle’s call for bids for $100,000,000 was made, Mr. Morgan 
wrote a letter to the President calling attention to the tension in 
financial affairs and outlining the offer he was in a position to 
make. He urged that a contract be made with the syndicate, on 
about the basis of the contract of February 8, 1895, for the full 
amount of $200,000,000 in gold, but he added that if the President 
should hesitate to make a private contract and should, after a 
conference, decide upon a public issue, he would pledge every 
effort and influence to make the negotiation successful. As the 
offer of $100,000,000 by the Secretary of the Treasury was the 
minimum fixed in the contract between members of the syndi- 
cate, Mr. Morgan concludes that the syndicate should not shut 
out any bidders and announces its dissolution. He further de- 
clares that he is satisfied that there is no question as to the success 
of the new loan. 


Not a Creditable Record for the President.—“ Mr. Morgan 
appears in this matter as a citizen of exceptional power to help 
the Government in its straits, who prepared of his own motion to 
offer to the Treasury 11,500,000 ounces gold, without drawing 
from the Treasury, if the Government wished that bargain, but 
at the same time proffered his best efforts to help the Government 
in a public sale if preferred. Asavindication of Mr. Morgan and 
his associates, with respect to any slur cast upon them in the 
President’s letter to a Senator, the statement is sufficient. But 
itis more. If Mr. Morgan was ‘invited to Washington for a con- 
ference December 23,’ it was by the President’s authority, and 
precisely at the time the President was hysterically appealing to 
Congress to stay in session during the holidays in order to provide 
by law for a different kind of bonds. Nothing could exhibit in 
stronger light the insincerity of that appeal to Congress or its 
folly, for it greatly increased anxiety and distrust just at a time 
when the Administration, having no idea that Congress would do 
anything, was sending for Mr. Morgan. Noteven the most in- 
tensely partizan friends of the President will feel that this is a 
creditable record.”"— 7he Tribune (Rep.), New York. 


A Large Available Gold Supply.—‘“ The im portant thing that 
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he [Mr. Morgan] accomplished is that he demonstrated the pres. 
ence of a large available supply of gold both in this country and 
Europe. While he was pledging $200,000,000 of gold on syndi- 
cate terms other persons assured themselves they could get $200- 
000,000 in gold independent of the syndicate. That is conclusive 
evidence that the sum of $400,000,000 in gold is available for the 
reserve without taking account of the small private hoards which 
are likely to absorb a fair portion of the February issue of bonds.” 
—The Dispatch (Rep.), Pittsburg. 


The Principle of Popular Loan Established.—‘So far as 
concerns the public there was nothing to be gained or lost by Mr. 
Morgan’s self-extrication, the only really important matter being 
the establishment of the principle of a popular loan, rather than 
a private contract with aclique. Unlesssomething extraordinary 
occurs to baffle anticipation the popular loan policy is bound to 
receive such a vindication that no President or Secretary of the 
Treasury will dare set it aside and negotiate a secret bond con- 
tract with a small combine of great capitalists.".—7he Jnuter 
Ocean (Rep.), Chicago. 


Profits of a Private Syndicate Cut Off.—‘“‘Mr. Morgan and 
his syndicate—reaching out to Philadelphia, Pittsburg, and more 
westerly cities, as well as Boston—had ‘cornered’ $200,000,000 as 
the result of the Morgan ‘conference’ at Washington within a 
few days. Nowto unload! Mr. Morgan wrote the President— 
under date of January 4—that ‘financial affairs are approaching a 
crisis,’ that he had in hand $200,000,000in gold and that the Gov- 
ernment could do no better than buy it—at the big profit to his 
syndicate that had been determined upon—and relieve the gravity 
of the financial situation. In other words, Mr. Morgan’s syndi- 
cate had all the quickly available gold in hand, a serious financial 
crisis was impending, and all that was left to avert it was for the 
Government to immediately make a dicker with the syndicate. 
Happily the New York Wor/d—to which great newspaper let 
full and sole credit be given—exposed the scheme, made the secret 
deal impossible, and compelled the Government to give the whole 
peoplea chance to take the bonds. Itcut off the millions of profit 
to the private syndicate. The story is a plain and humiliating 
one.”— The Patriot (Dem.), Harrisburg, Pa. 


Who Conferred ?—“‘If neither Cleveland nor Carlisle invited 
Banker Morgan, the head of the gold-grabbing bond syndicate, to 
Washington ‘for a conference’ about the sale of bonds, the ques- 
tion naturally arises, ‘Who did?’ Probably there is only a quib- 
ble of words in the criticism from Washington of Morgan’s state- 
ment that he was invited to Washington ‘for a conference.’ 
Possibly, while neither Cleveland or Carlisle directly invited 
him, one or the other was really responsible for the invitation. 
They are getting more careful since they have felt the popular 
indignation at their last secret deal with Morgan, whereby he and 
his friends buncoed the Government out of millions of dollars.” — 
The Register (Dem.), Columbia, S. C. 


“The dissolution of the bond syndicate, the reasons given for 
the dissolution, and the an- 
nouncement by the head of the 
syndicate that the bonds will 
surely be placed under the call 
of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, are reassuring and encour- 
aging evidences that the emer- 
gency will be promptly met. 
As long as Congress refuses to 
act wisely, sales of bonds will 
have to be resosted to.”— 7he 
American (Dem.), Nashville, 
Tenn. 

















“It is well understood that 
the banks, corpora- 
tions, and individuals 
associated with Mr. 
Morgan will generally 
renew their applica- 
tions for bonds direct- 
) ly tothe Treasury. At 
s -W the same time there is 
a feeling in financial 
circles that the disso- 
lution of the syndicate 


ON THE ROAD AGAIN. 
—The Tribune, Detroit. 
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is unfortunate, as it involves a disruption of the forces which by 
joint action would not only have insured the complete success 
of the loan, but have effected it with the least possible degree of 
friction or disturbance of the money market.”—Bradstreet’s 
(Financial), New York. 


“Mr. Morgan’s letter to the members of the loan syndicate is a 
clear, manly statement of the facts pertaining to an honorable 
and patriotic transaction."— The Times (Dem.), New York. 


“The amount of actual subscriptions thus far received at the 
‘Treasury is too small to be worth considering, and it is fully as 
reasonable to expect that ultimately the same bankers who were 
roundly denounced as sharpers at the outset will have to be called 
upon to take the bonds that the people have not been able or seen 
fit to take as to believe that at the last moment individual sub- 
scriptions, of a valid and satisfactory sort, will come in with a 
tush and to an amount several times the loan offered. In the cir- 
cumstances, however, it is but natural that the syndicate should 
be dissolved.”— 7he Journal (/nd.), Providence, R. J. 


“Banks all over the country having submitted bids, in the ag- 
gregate more than one hundred millions, presumably at a fair 
market rate, it remains to be seen whether the limited period of 
protection guaranteed by the syndicate is worth the ten or twelve 
millions which would have been exacted as the price of such a 
guaranty, or whether the Government is a distinct gainer by in- 
viting proposals. Even if this question can not be answered in 
the affirmative, there will probably be no regret, since the masses 
condemn back-stair methods and star-chamber bargains.” — 7he 
Herald, Baltimore. 





THE INCREASE IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
GOLD. 


HERE has been, as is well known, an enormous increase in 
the production of gold within the last two years. The pro- 
duction for 1893 throughout the world exceeded that of any of the 
years succeeding discoveries of gold in California and Australia, 
and competent authorities estimate the gold production of 1895 at 
nearly thirty per cent. above that of 1893. The retirement of 
silver currency in recent years has stimulated the production of 
gold, and the changes in the relative supplies of the two money 
metals are significant. Estimates for 1895 by the director of the 
United States Mint, based on reports by telegraph, indicate that 
the United States now leads all countries in the production of 
gold, with an output of about $48,000,000. The output in 1894 
was $39,500,000, and in 1893 $35.955, 000. 


Possibilities of Gold Production.—‘‘ Mulhall’s tables-give thé 
total amount of gold in the world in 1890 as $3,855,900,000 coined 
and $2,171,600,000 uncoined, or a total of $6,026,800,000. Thus 
it is estimated by expert engineers [John Hays Hammond and 
other mining engineers in the Transvaal] that there is enough 
gold in one mining district alone, which could be worked profita- 
bly, to nearly equal the quantity of coined gold in the world in 
the year 1890. The gold region of the United States, so far as 
discovered, is less in area than the South African district, but the 
ores on the average are much richer, and some enthusiasts predict 
that in time the yield of Colorado alone will equal that of South 
Africa. 

“In the decade from 1840 to 1850 the world’s production of gold 
was $363,000,000; in the decade from 1850 to 1860 it was $1,333,- 
000,000, from which point it gradually decreased. In the decade 
from 1880 to 1890 it was about $1,000,000,000. It is estimated 
that for the decade from 1890 to 1900 the product of the yellow 
metal may reach $2,000,000,000, and that it is likely to go on in- 
creasing with considerable rapidity for many decadestocome. On 
the other hand, the production of silver has shown only a slight 
increase. Since 1891 it has decreased in the United States from 
$82,000,000 to $64,000,000 annually, but developments in Mexico 
and South America have brought up the average to about that of 
the preceding decade. As the great mining energy is now 
directed to the production of gold, it would seem as if the relative 
quantity of gold is destined to a large increase during the life of 
the next generation, and it may easily come about that the old 
ratio of 15% to 1 will be restored by the operation of natural laws 
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without any effort to hasten it by legislation."—7he 7ribune, 
Minneapolis. 


The Largest Output of Gold in History.—‘“In an article pub- 
lished iast January, the director of the Mint pointed out that the 
world’s output of gold in 1893 was the largest in history, amount- 
ing in round numbers to $§5,522,000. The highest previous 
yield had been in 1856-60, when the production reached the aver- 
age yearly value of $133,970,000. For last year the world’s prod- 
uct of gold is estimated at close upon $180,000,000, and for the 
present year it will not be less than $200,000,000. In 1893 the 
output of gold was already 16.08 per cent. greater than the annual 
average of the period of the greatest productiveness of the Cali- 
fornian and Australian gold-mines; by 1894 the excess was 34 per 
cent., and this year it will be at least 49 per cent. The value of 
last year’s gold product was 9 per cent. greater than the average 
aggregate value of the gold and silver product of the world in 
1861-65, and that of the present year will be fully 24 per cent. 
greater.”— 7he Herald, Boston. 


An Era of Gold Discovery.—‘‘ The world seems to be entering 
on an era of gold discovery which promises to eclipse the find of 
the Argonauts in California in 1849, and later in Australia. It 
may do something, in course of a few years, in solving the silver 
question by restoring the old relation of the two metals to each 
other. While London and Paris have been exploiting South 
African gold shares, in this country an era of speculation has set 
in asto the Cripple Creek gold-mines of Colorado. It isa district 
that will yield gold for years. A brief time ago Cripple Creek 
was producing from a few mines a limited tonnage, but to-day 
it is shipping 750 tons. a day of gold-bearing ore to the smelters 
and mills, and in 1896 this output will be doubled. . . . Siberia 
is looked upon as the next new source of gold to be tapped, and 
reports of important gold discoveries in Alaska are coming in.”— 
The Post, Pittsburg. 


Four Countries Supply the Gold Markets.—‘ Australasia 
has an approximate output of $44,000,000 for the last twelve 
months. This is a continuance of the increase of last year, but 
not in the same ratio. Interest, particularly in Europe, has, of 
course, been centered on the recent sensational developments of 
gold-mining in the Transvaal, with all of its attendant stock 
speculations on the London market. The output has increased 
there this year, but not in the same ratio as in the United States. 
The total output of the Transvaal is estimated at $42,676,171. 
The Russian output, including that of Asiatic Russia or Siberia, 
for the year is $33,990,000, an increase of more than $7,000,000 
over last year. These four countries are practically supplying 
the gold markets of the world, tho Mexico added $5,600,000 to the 
grand total of gold and more than $56,000, 000 to the silver supply. 
It is gratifying to know that this country has shared to such a 
large degree inthe commer¢e resulting from the increase in both 
the demand for and the supply of gold.” 7e News, Baltimore. 


The Silver States Have Become Gold States.—‘‘The yold 
output, as now reported for thé year just closed, has been chiefly 
noticeable in what are generally known as the ‘silver States.’ 
While the free-silver advocates have been making stump speeches 
and telling the world that the silver States were ruined, the miners 
themselves have been more sensible and prudent. . . . According 
to reports just received by the director of the Mint, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., the gold output of the ‘silver States’ now exceeds in 
value the silver output of those States. Already they have be-. 
come rather ‘gold States’ than silver States, if their chief product 
be allowed to fix their title. Within two years the gold output of 
Colorado alone, the great silver State of the West, has risen from 
$7,500,000 in 1893 to $15,000,000 in 1895, a clear gain of nearly 100 
per cent. in only two years. It is true that the Cripple Creek 
discoveries may have had something to do with the tremendous in- 
crease of the gold output in Colorado; but it is nevertheless 
worth notice that the gold production in others of the silver States 
has shown a remarkable rate of increase in the past two years. 
Arizona’s output went from $1,200,000 in 1893 to $2,500,000 in 
1895; Idaho’s from $1,646,000 in 1893 to $2,790,000 in 1895; Mon- 
tana’s from $3,575,000 in 1803 to $4,400,000 in 1895; Oregon’s 
from $1,645,000 in 1893 to $2,200,000 in 1895; and soon. In two 
years the reports show an increase from $36,000,000 to $53,000,000 
{the director of the Mint discounts this production reported by 
telegraph by to per cent., making the production about $48,000, - 
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ooo.— ad. Lirerary Dicsst], an increase of nearly 50 per cent.” 
—The Advertiser, Boston. 


Colorado Has the Gold.—“If the people of the East will be so 
thick-headed as to insist upon a gold standard Colorado will dig 
out the gold and get full price for it, while the »: ices of their 
farm products and everything else they have to seli are cut in 
half. Cororado has a good thing, for which it is in nowise in- 
debted to outside capital.”— The Rocky Mountain News, Denver, 
Col, 


Gold-Mines in the Southern States.—“ Up to 1873 the South- 
ern mines had yielded $20,052,006. The production in 1873 was 
very small, Georgia furnishing $35,437, and North Carolina 
$120,322. The yield has not varied much, as is shown by the 
reports of the director of the Mint, who assigns $97,200 as Geor- 
gia’s share for 1893, $53,600 as North Carolina’s, and only $15,- 
ooo for Alabama in conjunction with Maryland, Tennessee, 
and Virginia. The aggregate production of North Carolina up 
to December 31, 1893, was $11,726,629.90; of South Carolina, 
$2,221,590.90; of Georgia, $9,112,328.05; of Alabama, $242,- 
994-19, and of Virginia, $1,754,785.02. . . . The outlook is that 
the quantity of the metal is likely to be greatly increased in 
all of the gold regions throughout the South.”— 7he Virginian, 
Norfolk, Va. : 


Prices Will Be Advanced.—“If the capacity of the world to 
absorb gold for money and manufactures is limited, as is its capac- 
ity for much more perishable merchandise, then there is a fair 
ground to assume that in a few years gold will be so plentiful 
that, if it has a decided effect upon prices, it will be to advance 
rather than contract. . / . The United States Geological Bureau 
estimates that the world’s supply of gold will reach $240,000, 000 
a year in afew years from now. At the rate of present produc- 
tion ($200,000,000 a year) almost one third as much gold will be 
produced during the next five years as was produced during the 
357 years from 1493 to 1850, and nearly one fifth as much as 
during forty-three years from 1851 to 1893."—7he State Journal, 
Indianapolis. 


Shall Gold Be Demonetized ?—‘ The increase in gold produc- 
tion is due to three causes: the discovery and opening up of new 
mines; improved processes by which the gold can be extracted 
at less cost; and the increased purchasing power of the yellow 
metal, which makes it possible to work mines that were hereto- 
fore unprofitable. . . . It will be remembered that one of the pet 
arguments of those who favored the demonetization of silver was 
the too rapid increase in the production of the white metal which, 
it was claimed, was flooding the world; and it will also be re- 
membered that the monometalists, in the fifties, similarly sug- 
gested the demonetization of gold because the yield of it at that 
time was too bountiful. It remains to be seen whether the recent 
rapid increase in the production of gold, caused so largely by 
shoving silver out of the way, and which threatens a production 
of $400,000,000 annually by the beginning of the next century, 
will result in any attack on the yellow metal, on the ground that 
it is likely to furnish the world either more currency than it needs 
instead of restricting the currency and reducing prices, as the 


monometalists so greatly desire.”"— Zhe Times-Democrat, New 
Orleans. 


Gold and Silver in the Arts.—‘‘Soetbeer estimates that for 
the period from 1871 to 1880 the annual average of gold in mil- 
lions of dollars in arts and industries in this country was 9, and 

~of silver 4.2. In France during the same period the annual aver- 

age of gold was 11.2, and of silver 3.1. In Great Britain during 
the same interval the average of gold was one tenth more than 
in France, but of silver the average was 2.9. In 1885 the United 
States used $13,000,000 of gold and 4.8 silver; Great Britain, 11.2 
of gold and 2.9 of silver; France,-11.1 of gold and 3.1 of silver. 
The total use of gold in the arts in 1893 was $50,200,000, and of 
silver $16,600,000. 

“The statistics furnished by the director of the Mint for the 
year 1894 show the total of gold used in the United States for arts 
and industries to be $10,658,604, and of silver $10,883,048. The 
gold figures, when aay ye with Soetbeer’s, should be dimin- 
ished by $2,000,000 for old material, and alittle more than $1,000,- 
ooo in silver for old material. . . . The relative place of the two 
metals in arts in the United States for past two years is thus in- 
dicated: 1893, —_ in millions, 12.5, silver, 9.5; 1894, gold, 10.6, 
silver, 10.8; which shows that export of gold has been felt in the 
fine artisanship as in the Treasury reserve, while silver has 

gained correspondingly as a means of embellishment and for 
utensils. In ten years the use of gold has declined materially in 


the United States industries, while that of silver has more than 
doubied.”"— The Times-Herald, Chicago. 
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CAN GREAT BRITAIN AND VENEZUELA SET- 
TLE BETWEEN THEMSELVES? 


HE question of a direct settlement between Great Britain 
and Venezuela overshadows other phases of the Venezuelan 
controversy as discussed in the press. Journalistic diplomats 
quickly pointed out the significant suggestion of the possibility of 
such a settlement contained in these words of President Cleve- 
land’s Venezuelan message of December 17: 

“Great Britain’s present proposition has never thus far been regarded 
as admissible by Venezuela, tho any adjustment of the boundary 
which that country may deem for her advantage and may enter into of her 
own free-will can not of course be objected to by the United States.” 

A number of American journals criticized the President at the 
time of the message for making an admission of that character, 
claiming that the Monroe doctrine, of to-day at least, is directed 
against interference or extension of territory in any form by 
European powers on this hemisphere. London papers suggested 
that Lord Salisbury could turn to advantage this admission with- 
out changing the position taken by him regarding the “real” 
Monroe doctrine in his correspondence with Secretary Olney. 

This feature of the situation becomes of first importance by 
reason of contemplated action by the United States Senate. The 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations has decided to report a 
resolution, accredited to Senator Cushman K. Davis, of Minne- 
sota, that defines the Monroe doctrine and denies the right of 
European powers to acquire new or additional territory on this 
Continent or the islands adjacent thereto, by force, purchase, ces- 
sion, occupation, pledge, colonization, protectorate, or otherwise, 
in any case or instance as to which the United States shall deem 
such an attempt to be dangerous to its peace and safety. On the 
other hand, Senator Sewell, of New Jersey, has introduced a reso- 
lution declaring that the President, in the Venezuelan controver- 
sy, has pressed the Monroe doctrine beyond its proper meaning. 


A Precedent for Abandoning the Monroe Doctrine.—“ Clearly 
there is a Monroe doctrine, and a need of it. Let us admit that 
it is sacrosanct: the graveyards of Virginia and Kentucky are 
eloquent of it, since brother killed brother in its name. Because 
of it also France left Maximilian tohis fate. And our admiration 
of all that the Monroe doctrine involves has been nosmall part of 
our admiration for the Federal Constitution of Washington and 
Hamilton. It has fenced out from the New World the quarrels 
and the camps of the Old, and this for the benefit of all mankind. 
But what has this to do with the abduction of two policemen on 
the neutral strip of the Orinoco? For this, and not any boundary 
question, is the cause of the present dispute between England 
and Venezuela. The boundary trouble is just where it has been 
at any time since 1830. Our demand on President Crespo is for 
asum of money, which is the only form of punishment that really 
goes home to these dago protégés of ‘Uncle Sam.’ The de- 
spatches, indeed, which have passed between Washington and 
Westminster seem to show that Lord Salisbury is a much better 
Monroeist than Mr. Cleveland. Mr. Cleveland, strange to say, 
writes, that ‘any adjustment of boundary which Venezuela may 
deem for her advantage, and may enter into of her own free-will, 
can not of course be objected to by us.’ 

“Here, then, is a precedent for the abandonment of the entire 
Monroe doctrine. Does Mr. Cleveland mean that President Dole, 
who offered the Sandwich Islands to the United States, is at lib- 
erty to ‘adjust the boundaries’ of these islands by selling out to 
Great Britain or to Japan?”—Morton Frewen in The National 
Review (London and New York) for January. 


Mr. Stanley Suggests a European Commission.—“I suggest, 
in order to satisfy their [peace-lovers’] tender consciences, that 
we appoint a European Commission of our own to examine our 
claims, and report to our foreign office. Every European power 
—nay, all the world—is interested in averting such a war, which 
will be the deadliest stroke to civilization that it could receive ; 
and if our Government requested Russia, Germany, France, Italy, 
Switzerland, and Belgium to appoint their respective commission- 
ers for the purpose just specified, I feel sure that the entire Brit- 
ish race, from these islands to the Antipodes, would be unani- 
mous for the defense of British dignity, honor, and rights, if we 
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were discovered not to be wilful aggressors on the territory of our 
neighbor. If, on the other hand, we have unknowingly over- 
stepped our just frontier, it will be found that we are willing and 
ready to do that which is right. Another strong reason for some 
such course as this is, that we must not make it too hard for the 
American people to recede from the position they have so impul- 
sively taken. From their point of view, they believe they have 
a great deal of justice on their side. But if their Commission 
find that the right is wholly on the side of Venezuela, I doubt 
whether they will have any hesitation in taking action. If, on 
the other hand, a European verdict is opposed to their own, they 
will naturally wish that the points in dispute should be settled 
amicably, rather than by the ruin of the Anglo-Saxon race.”— 
Henry M. Stanley, in The Nineteenth Century for January. 


Direct Negotiations Favored.—‘* What we have now to con- 
sider is the possibility of entering upon such negotiations with 
Venezuela. It is not for Great Britain to take the initiative. 
Several years ago Venezuela broke off diplomatic relations with 
Great Britain without any better reason than a difference of opin- 
ion regarding the boundary. The Foreign Office can not, there- 
fore, take any step in the matter until Venezuela chooses to re- 
sume negotiations in the ordinary way, but Great Britain is open 
to negotiations, as she has been throughout, on friendly terms. 
If reasonable conditions are kept in view an arrangement proba- 
bly would not be difficult to effect. The obstacle, if any exists, 
has been created by the belief of the Venezuelans that they will 
be supported with all the power of the United States in any de- 
mand they may make on Great Britain. We are sure thisisa 
grotesque mistake. The obvious course for Venezuela to adopt 
is to ask the United States to place her again in communication 
with Great Britain."— 7he Times, London. 


“It must be only a work of time to effect a satisfactory settle- 
ment. The simplest way would be a direct agreement with 
Venezuela. It is obvious that we should have the good-will of 
the United States in such a solution.”— 7he Standard, London. 


The Constitution of Venezuela Forbids Alienation of Terri- 
tory.—“ It may as well be recognized, first as last, that the people 
of this country will not suffer any shuffling effort to discriminate 
between the sale and the surrender of the soil of an American 
republic. Any public man, who shall attempt seriously by such 
a wire-drawn and shallow distinction to pull the bottom out of the 
doctrine of American self-defense, first enunciated by James 
Monroe, need expect nothing from his countrymen except uni- 
versal derision and contempt. To begin with, the Constitution 
of Venezuela forbids its Government to alienate under any cir- 
cumstances or for any consideration one square inch of the 
national svil. The only ground, therefore, upon which President 
Crespo could cede to England a square inch of the territory in 
dispute would be an admission that his country has no title to 
the section ceded. Men can not sell what they have no title to. 
If in return for the tract surrendered, President Crespo should 
accept a dollar, he would be subject to impeachment for high 
treason. We will not insult the intelligence of the nation’s 
chosen lawgivers by dwelling at length upon the deadly charac- 
ter of the precedent that would be set by our acquiescence in the 
sale by an American republic of a section of its territory to a 
European monarchy.”— Zhe Sun (Dem.), New York. 


A Real Solution of the Trouble.—“The real solution of the 
trouble, outside of arbitration, is that proposed in President 
Cleveland’s Venezuelan message, in which he says: ‘Any adjust- 
ment of the boundary which that country (Venezuela) may deem 
for her advantage and may enter into of her own free-will can not 
of course be objected to by the United States.’ This is sound. 
It is just. Itisthe Monroedoctrine. Itis the American doctrine. 
It is common sense. There is no reason why this country should 
get excited over a question between Great Britain and Venezuela 
until after it has been decided that the question can not be set- 
tled by Great Britain and Venezuela."— The World (Dem.), 
New York. 


“This country can not reasonably object to such a course; it is 
in effect what we have urged from the beginning. The Govern- 
ment of the United States has no interest one way or the other in 
the boundary dispute. It found Great Britain, a strong European 
power, threatening to take by force from Venezuela, a weak 
South American power, a tract of territory which, if not clearly 
Venezuelan, was claimed by that country. As a disinterested 
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friend of both parties, the United States suggested that the two 
nations come together and have the boundary line determined by 
arbitration. Venezuela expressed a willingness to do so, but 
Great Britain arrogantly refused. It was then that the President 
sent his message to Congress. . . . The Commission has been 
appointed and is about to begin its work, and now Great Britain, 
if reports be true, is ready to go back to the beginning and treat 
with Venezuela directly, instead of forcibly seizing her territory. 
This purpose, if fairly carried out, brings a happy ending to the 
international dispute.”— 7he Ledger (Rep.), Philadelphia. 


The President Did Not Mean Settlement by Purchase.— 
“The President did not mean that asettlement by purchase would 
be satisfactory to us. He surely would not be upheld by Con- 
gress in such a position. Mr. Cleveland referred unquestionably 
to the adjustment of the boundaries that might grow out of 
pacific negotiations between the countries based upon historical 
facts."— The Star (Ind.), Washington. 


Definition of the Monroe Doctrine by the Senate.—‘‘ The 
facilities which exist for the transpiration of news from the com- 
mittees of the Senate, as well as from the executive sessions of 
that body, have left little doubt that that body will report that 
the President’s version of the Monroe doctrine does not go far 
enough. Indeed, the Republican Senators may be supposed to 
resent the increase of the President’s popularity that has evi- 
dently been brought about by the determination he has shown 
to sustain the Monroe doctrine in its spirit as well as in its letter. 
. . . The majority [of the committee on Foreign Relations] pro- 
poses to stand by the report of our own commission, even tho 
Great Britain and Venezuela agree that Venezuela should be con- 
tent with less territory than our commission allows her. What 
is to happen in the opposite event, that Venezuela insists upon 
more than we find to be her due, the report does not say. But 
upon the face of it, its proposition issomewhat surprising. If the 
contingency it contemplates should arise, we should have the 
spectacle, probably new in history, of a nation which had an in- 
direct interest in a dispute about frontiers resisting the execution 
of an agreement with which the nation directly interested was 
content.”—7he Times (Dem.), New York. 


“So far as the Monroe doctrine and our national policy under 
it is concerned, the Venezuela dispute offers a clear issue on 
which national principle, national practise, and our national de- 
cision ought to be calmly, unhesitatingly, and unmistakably 
affirmed; but this solemn affirmation ought not and should not 
travel outside of the case as it now stands. As other issues 
arise and other events come it will be time enough to meet and 
decide. them. They should not be raised now.”—7he Press 
(Rep.), Philadelphia. 





THE RED CROSS SOCIETY BARRED OUT OF 
ARMENIA. " 


ISCUSSION of the Armenian question has been taken up 

with renewed vigor since it became known that the Sultan 

does not intend to permit the Red Cross Society to distribute 

relief among the suffering Christians in Armenia. Mavroyeni 

Bey, Turkish Minister at Washington, makes known the Sultan's 
intention in the following official statement to the press: 

“The imperial Government will not permit any distribution among his 
subjects, in his own territory, by any foreign society or individuals, how- 
ever respectable same may be—as, for instance, the Red Cross Society—of 
money collected abroad. 

“Such interference no independent Government has ever allowed, 
especially when the collections are made on the strength of speeches de 
livered in public meetings by irreconcilable enemies of the Turkish race 
and religion, and on the basis of false accusations that Turkey repudiates. 

** Besides, the Sublime Porte is mindful of the true interests of its subjects, 
and, distinguishing between the real state of things and the calumnies and 
wild exaggerations of interested or fanatical parties, will, as it has done 
heretofore, under its own legitimate control, alleviate the wants of all 
Turkish subjects living in certain provinces, irrespective of creed or race.” 

In spite of this announcement the National Red Cross Society 
does not propose to cease its efforts. Miss Clara Barton, presi- 
dent, who has been holding meetings in various cities of the 
United States for the purpose of raising funds for relief, has an- 
nounced her departure for Europe a week hence, and the Relief 


Fund committee of the Society says that existing agencies of re- 
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should be prevented from using its own agencies. The daily 
press joins the religious press of this country in denouncing the 
action of the Porte. 

The Outlook (Undenom.), New York, urges prompt action by 
the United States Government as follows: 


“The President by a message and Congress by joint resolution 
can express the universal sympathy of Americans for the massa- 
cred Armenians and protest in the name of humanity against the 
indifference and the inefficiency of the Turkish Government. 
England is responsible for the maintenance of that Government. 
Half the people of England are indignant that the English Gov- 
ernment does nothing. We can officially, by Congressional reso- 
lution, declare our sympathy with that portion of the English 
people, and our sense that it is England’s duty to act. Would 
such interference in European affairs be inconsistent with our 
traditions? No! It would be in accordance with them. 

“In December, 1823, Greece was fighting todeliver herself from 
this same Turk, and President Monroe, in his annual message, 
declared the sympathy of Americans with them in their struggle, 
and Daniel Webster, then in the House of Representatives, in- 
troduced the following resolution in response to that message : 

“ Resolved, That provision ought to be made by law for defraying the 
expenses incident to the appointment of an Agent or Commissioner to 


Greece, whenever the President shall deem it expedient to make such 
appointment. 


“This resolution he supported in a vigorous speech, the princi- 
ples of which are as applicable to the present situation as to that 
which then existed : 


“It may be asked, What can we do? Are we to go to war? Are weto 
interfere in the Greek cause, or any other European cause? Are we to 
endanger our pacific relations? No, certainly not. What, then, the ques- 
tion recurs, remains for us? If we will not endanger our own peace, if we 
will neither furnish armies nor navies to the cause which we think the just 
one, what is there within our power? Sir, this reasoning mistakes the age. 
The time has been, indeed, when fleets and armies and subsidies were the 
principal reliances even in the best cause. But, happily for mankind, a 
great change has taken place in this respect. Moral causes come into con- 
sideration in proportion as the progress of knowledge is advanced ; and the 
public opinion of the civilized world is rapidly gaining an ascendency over 
mere brutal force. It is already able to oppose the most formidable ob- 
struction to the progress of injustice and oppression ; and as it grows more 
intelligent and more intense, it will be more and moreformidable. It may 
be silenced by military power, but it can not be conquered. It is elastic, 
irrepressible, and invulnerable to the weapons of ordinary warfare. It is 
that impassable, inextinguishable enemy of mere violence and arbitrary 
rule, which, like Milton's angels, 


““* Vital in every part, . 


Can not, but by annihilating, die.’ 


“The event justified and reinforced this reasoning. There are 
good grounds to believe that this action by the United States 
Government, which was the first, was also one of the most potent 
influences outside of Greece in securing her independence. It is 
high time for the President to fellow the example of President 
Monroe and for Congress to recognize the principles enunciated 
by Daniel Webster, and for both to proclaim to the world Amer- 
ica’s sympathy for the Armenians, and her protest against the 
further acquiescence of the Christian powers in the massacres.” 


An Indefensible Violation of a Treaty.—‘‘ What makes this 
stand all the more indefensible is the fact that Turkey was one 
of the first governments to enter into the Red Crosstreaty. The 
United -States dallied and procrastinated until 1882, but Great 
Britain, Turkey, Greece, and Mecklenburg-Schwerin accepted the 
conditions of the convention submitted as long ago as 1865, almost 
as soon as the organization was founded—before, in fact, it was 
fully completed. A corollary to the original or Geneva conven- 
tion came in 1868, called the St. Petersburg declaration, and 
Turkey agreed to that also, as did Persia and fifteen European 
states. That was in the fall. The next spring an international 
organization was completed and cemented at a conference of Red 
Cross societies held at Berlin, of which Turkey wasa part. To 
call such an association foreign and prohibit it from doing the 
very work for which it was organized is the clear and indefensible 
violation of atreaty. Every other nation which belongs to this 
great international chain of relief should join in demanding of 
Turkey that it observe that treaty obligation in good faith.”"— The 
Inter Ocean, Chicago. 


“The only way to rescue the Armenian people is to put an end 
to the Turkish Government. It is an abomination and an an- 
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achronism. It cumbers the earth and should be cut down. Now 
let England come to agreement with Russia and wipe out the 
Satanic power of the Turks. Let Russia march her legions into 
Armenia. Lei the British and French fleets force the Dar- 
danelles and compel the surrender and abdication of the Sultan, 
and the utter overthrow of the power of the Pashas. There is a 
point where patience ceases to be a virtue. We believe that the 
world has arrived at that point. The Turk must go!”—7he 
Union, Springfield, Mass.. 


“If anything could add tothe humiliation of England's position 
on the Armenian question, it is the Queen’s personal letter to the 
Sultan, humbly begging him, in the name of humanity, to respect 
his treaty obligations and let Armenians live. If that letter, with 
a slight change of language, had been sent to Lord Salisbury, a 
much better result might have been hoped from it.— 7he Ledger, 
Philadelphia. 





Legal Views of South Carolina’s New Consti- 
tution.—The Northern press generally condemn the suffrage 
clauses of the new constitution of South Carolina, and express 
hopes that the United States Supreme Court may find a way to 
annul them as inconsistent with the Thirteenth Amendment. It 
is interesting to note that the New York Law /Journa/, from a 
purely legal point of view, joins in the censure by the daily press, 
while doubting the propriety of intervention on the part of the 
Federal courts. After criticizing severely the anti-divorce article 
of the constitution, as well as other exceptional provisions, 7e 
Law Journal says: 


“The reactionary spirit of South Carolina is preeminently evi- 
denced by the fact that the main and openly avowed purpose of 
the present convention was to circumvent and nullify the amend- 
ments to the Federal Constitution passed after the Rebellion to 
secure equal rights pf suffrage tothe colored people. That South 
Carolina is out of touch with the rest of the Union is emphasized 
by the fact that the only experiment in reform of importance 
which she has attempted since the Rebellion—the Dispensary 
liquor legislation—is contrary to general principles of American 
constitutional law, and condemned on the score of practical policy 
by a decisive weight of intelligent opinion in other American 
communities. South Carolina is not typical but increasingly ex- 
ceptional among the Southern States. . . 

“For Americans generally there is an interest in observing 
legal and political developments in South Carolina not unlike 
that felt in the pranks of the present Emperor of Germany. Re- 
actionary statesmanship would often be amusing if its conse- 
quences to thousands of persons immediately concerned were not 
so serious. But there is nothing for outsiders to do beyond ma- 
king bad government more odious by the force of good example. 
It would be a mistake to strain the legitimate province of courts 
of justice in order to meet an exceptional situation, as was done 
by the granting of the injunction—since dissolved by the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals—against the enforcement of the 
South Carolina registration statutes.” 


The American Law Review, St. Louis, while inclining to 
concur in the above views, argues that other than purely legal 
considerations must be taken into account in judging South 
Carolina. It is a mistake to pass hasty and harsh sentence, it 
says, and continues as follows: 


“Those who assume to judge her ought first to attempt to live 
within her borders and to make themselves personally acquainted 
with the condition of things which existed when her ignorant 
blacks, who compose a majority of her population, ruled in her 
political councils. That was an orgie of corruption such as no 
civilized country outside of ours—save some of the other South- 
ern States similarly afflicted—has ever seen. We take a practi- 
cal, and we trust a charitable view of this question. That view, 
based upon an experience derived from a residence both in the 
North and in the South—and from a residence in the South in re- 
construction times—is that no portion of the white race in this 
country will ever consent to be ruled by the negro race; and 
further, that it is just as important to the negro race as it is to 
the white race that the latter race should take the lead and gov- 
ern. We say that it is right of the negro, living in the South, as 
well as the right of the white man, to be governed by the white 
man. That is the inexorable view of it. That is the view of it 


which would be taken in the New England States if the negro 
population there outnumbered or equaled the white population. 
. . . We bespeak for our brethren in South Carolina a charitable 
judgment on the part of their brethren of the North.” 
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CANADA’S POLITICAL CRISIS. 


ESPITE the fact that the deserting members of Premier 
Bowell’s Cabinet have, with one exception, returned to 
their posts, the political situation continues to cause expressions 
of grave anxiety in Canadian journals. The reorganized Cabinet 
will include Sir Charles Tupper as Secretary of State. Sir 
Charles resigns the office of High Commissioner at London to 
accept the portfolio. All the Ministers who recently resigned 
from the Cabinet reenter it, except Sir Charles Hibbert Tupper, 
who gives way to his father. Sir Adolphe Caron for the Govern- 
ment explained to Parliament that the cause of dissensions among 
members of the Cabinet had been removed by giving Quebec 
representation in the person of Alphonse Desjardins, and the re- 
construction would enable the Government “to proceed with the 
measures foreshadowed in the speech from the throne.” 

The general elections in Manitoba, last week, on the school 
issue, resulted overwhelmingly in favor of the national schools 
party. Premier Greenway will have considerably more than 
three fourths of the members of the provincial legislature pledged 
to oppose state aid for the Roman Catholic schools and to oppose 
proposed coercive measures by the Dominion Government to es- 
tablish such schools. 


The Compromise in the Cabinet.—‘*The men who one week 
ago said that Bowell was too weak a man and too incapable a 
leader to retain their allegiance have again submitted themselves 
to his Premiership. The Premier who suffered one of the direst 
treacheries in the history of constitutional government has folded 
the traitors to his heart again. Why? Not because they have 
come to an agreement on the main matter of controversy between 
them. Not because they are any nearer a conclusion on the 
school question than they were four years ago, unless one or other 
of the factions has in contemplation the blackest abnegation of its 
convictions. Not because they hated each other less, but because 
they loved office more; because it was a compromise or break. 
It will be both compromise and break."—7he Herald (Jnd. 
Lib.), Montreal. 


An Unconditional Surrender.—‘“In the eyes of the Tories Sir 
Mackenzie Bowell has ceased to be a martyr. Confronted with 
the impossibility of reconstructing his Cabinet, he has given way 
to the exigencies and has capitulated before those whom only 
recently he threatened to crush. His surrender is unconditional. 
The revolters return to their places and resume office under the 
direction of Sir Charles Tupper. Sir Mackenzie Bowell remains 
Premier, but doubtless only temporarily, and Sir Charles Tupper 
will soon be Premier in name as well as in fact.”—TZemps, 
Ottawa. 


The School Question Is the Real Source of Trouble.— 
“There never was a question before the Canadian people that has 
caused so much trouble as the Manitoba school question. It has 
set the two great sister provinces, Ontario and Quebec, by the 
ears, and has kept them in a ferment for years; it has beena 
source of untold trouble to the Conservative Party, and to its last 
three leaders, Abbott, Thompson, and Bowell; it was the bottom 
of all the heartburnings of last session; it was the ground cause 
of the defection of the six Ministers the other day; it has delayed 
the consummation of the [Cabinet] settlement reached Monday 
night; it is, if we could get at the facts, the real source of the 
strife between Ontario and Quebec Ministers, and the strife be- 
tween the Ontario contingent of the Ministry; it will yet bring 
further trouble, and perhaps a dissolution this session. It has set 
Conservative against Liberal, and Conservative against Conserva- 
tive. Any day may see our national existence threatened and 
this sore still festering. Some way must be found of getting rid 
of it once and forever.”— 7he World (/na.), Toronto. 


“The conspirators have now discovered to their cost that it is 
more difficult to make a coup da’ état in the face of a Governor- 
General who stands outside of party politics, than with a 
Lieutenant-Governor who isacreature of the Government. They 
intended to use the same tactics against Sir Mackenzie Bowell at 
Ottawa which stood them in such good stead against M. Mercier 
in Quebec. But they committed a most fatal error. At Quebec 
they managed to violate the Constitution, at Ottawa the governor 
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retrenched himself behind it and opposed their folly.”—Progrés 
del’ Est, Ottawa. 


The Best Thing that Could Be Done Under the Circum- 
stances.—‘‘It is difficult to hide the surprise which this return of 
the Ministers has caused us. Altho we considered their past action 
simply in the light of a strike, for which a solution would possi- 
bly be found, this complete surrender of men who only yesterday 
showed no confidence in Sir Mackenzie Bowell fills us with won- 
derment. But we accept the reconstitution of the Cabinet as the 
best thing that could have been done under the circumstances, 
and we believe that the £zckers are now sincere enough in their 
declaration that they will accept the whole policy of the Govern- 
ment.”—Canada (Conserv.), Ottawa. 


“Most certainly we can not regard it as a matter of indifference 
whether M. Laurier gets into power or not. For with him and 
his following would get in all those who have deserted their 
party, all the hotheads, all the boodlers, and the doctrinaires 
who approve of the Révez/, the Liberté, the Patrie, the Bataille, 
and the Monde. And that would be a calamity worse than the 
pest. Nothing illustrates better the dangerous character of the 
Liberal Party than the character of the journals which champion 
M. Laurier.”—A/inerve (Conserv.), Montreal. 


Commission of Inquiry Proposed.—‘* What the extent of their 
{the minority in Manitoba] grievance may be is debatable, but 
the Provincial Government has asked for an inquiry as to that, 
and herein Parliament finds to its hand an honorable and satis- 
factory way out of a labyrinth of difficulties from which no man 
otherwise sees away. The proposal for a commission has been 
widely commended. . . . It may be said that the Quebec Minis- 
ters would imperil their position with their people in espousing 
this means of settlement, but it is only necessary to point out that 
Mr. Laurier has avowed his belief in investigation from one end 
of the Province to the other, and recent elections do not indicate 
that Quebec differs from him very materially. Indeed, it requires 
no great insight to see that no other Province is more concerned 
in the maintenance of Provincial rights than Quebec itself. Ali 
that is required is the moral courage to retrace a false step and 
adopt the sound proposal of the Liberal leader.”—7he Globe 
(Lz6.), Toronto. 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 
THE SITUATION. 
Half the world is fightin’, 
Or tryin’ hard to fight; 
But we—we’re jest delightin’ 
Where the skies are blue and br'‘ght. 


For life’s too short for wranglin’, 
When the sun is on the sod 
An’ the happy stars are spanglin’ 
The bendin’ roof of God. 
Let song shake hands with sorrow— 
Let care an’ trouble cease, 
An’ for our trophies borrow 
The laurel leaves of peace! 
—Frank L. Stanton, in the Atlanta Constitution. 
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IF the United States do not hasten, Spain 
will recognize the belligerency of Cuba be- " 
fore we do.— Zhe Union, Manchester, N. H. 


DUNRAVEN was not a success in ** Meas- 
ure for Measure.”’ He should confine him- 
self to ‘*Much Ado About Nothing.” — 7he 
Telegraph,-Philadelphia. 


IT is expected that when 
Gabriel blows his golden = 
trumpet the Populist Party 
will not only denounce the \ 
composition of that instru- 
ment, but will decline to 
enter the New Jerusalem 
until the golden streets 
have been repaved with 
silver bricks.— 7he Ledger, \y 
Philadelphia. \ 














THE color line 
is gradually dis- 
appearing in Mis- 
sissippi. In the 


latest lynching 

down _—itthere a 

white man and C250 

a negro. were 

hanged side by : 

side. — The Jour- GOMEZ :—“‘ How far must I go to be recognized?” 


nal, Kansas City. — The Press, Philadelphia. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


SOME ENGLISH LYRICS. 


IX or seven weeks ago the first of a series of sonnets entitled 
“The Purple East,” by William Watson, appeared in 7he 
Westminster Gazette and attracted unusual attention because of 
its extreme bitterness of feeling and expression toward the Eng- 
lish Government on account of the course it has pursued in the 
Armenian affair. Seldom has a son of England so boldly and 
severely censured a governmental policy. There are lines here 
that cut to the bone—lines for which the writer will not soon be 
forgiven in certain quarters.. We present several of these 
sonnets : 


Never, O craven England, nevermore 

Prate thou of generous effort, righteous aim! 
Betrayer of a People, know thy shame! 

Summer hath passed, and Autumn’s threshing-floor 
Been winnowed; Winter at Armenia’s door 

Snarls like a wolf; and still the sword and flame 
Sleep not; ‘hou only sleepest; and the same 

Cry unto Heaven ascends as heretofore ; 

And the red stream thou might’st have stanched, yet runs; 
And o’er the earth there sounds no trumpet’s tone 
To shake the ignoble torpor of thy sons; 

But with indifferent eyes they watch, and see 
Hell's regent sitting yonder, propped by thee, 
Abdul the Damned, on his infernal throne. 


You in high places; you that drive the steeds 
Of Empire; you that say unto our hosts, 
“Go thither,” and they go; and from our coasts 
Bid sail the squadrons. and they sail, their deeds 
Shaking the world: lo! from a land that pleads 
For mercy where no mercy is, the ghosts 
Look in upon you faltering at your posts— 
Upbraid you parleying while a People bleeds 
Todeath. What stays the thunder in your hand? 
A fear for England? Can her pillared fame 

™ Only on faith forsworn securely stand, 
On faith forsworn that murders babes and men? 
Are such the terms of Glory’s tenure? Then 
Fall her accursed greatness, in God’s name! 


Heaped in their ghastly graves they lie, the breeze 
Sickening o'er fields where others vainly wait 

For burial: and the butchers keep high state 

In silken palaces of perfumed ease. 

The panther of the desert, matched with these, 

Is pitiful ; beside their lust and hate, 

Fire and the plague-wind are compassionate, 

And soft the deadliest fangs of ravening seas. 
How long shall they be borne? Is not the cup 

Of crime yet full? Doth devildom still lack 

Some consummating crown, that we hold back 
The scourge, and in Christ’s borders give them room? 
How long shall they be borne, O England? Up, 
Tempest of God, and sweep them to their doom! 


Still, on Life’s loom, the infernal warp and weft 
Woven each hour! Still, in august renown, 

A great realm watching, under God's great frown! 
Everthe same! The little children cleft 

In twain: the little tender maidens reft 

Of maidenhood! And through a little town 

A stranger journeying, wrote this record down, 
“In all the place there was not one man left.” 
O friend, the sudden lightning of whose pen 
Makes Horror’s countenance visible afar, 

And Desolation’s face familiar, 

I think this very England of my ken 

Is wondrous like that little town, where are 

In all the streets and houses no more men. 


Mr. Watson is not alone among the poets to arraign England 
for her course in the Eastern question. The following heated 
stanzas are by Mr. William J. Locke, and appeared in Zhe 
Speaker : 


WANTED! A VOICE. 


‘**Oh for one hour of Mr. Gladstone in his prime!” 
(The Speaker, December 7.) 


Oh, God, for the sound of the clarion voice 
And the eyes of leaping flame! 

To lash the lands from the craven voice 
Of Peace with eternal shame— 

Till from fisherman’s hut on the Galway coast 
To the deeps of the Oural mine, 

A great cry breaks from the myriad host— 
“ Down with the cursed line!” 
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Oh, God, for one man’s blazing wrath 
To set the West on fire! 
Till the nations hew a blood-red path 
To the goal of their one desire, 
Till they save all souls of Christian birth 
From the doom of Hell and the work 
Of Stamboul, and sweep from the face of the earth 
The unspeakable name of the Turk! 


The following poem recently appeared in Zhe St. /ames's 
Gazette, anonymously: 


“THE ISOLATION OF ENGLAND.” 
The wind is hushed ;—the darkness grows ;— 
The fainting moon is lost in flight ;— 
Death lifts a sombre hand, and throws 
His clouds across the face of night, 
With parted lips and haggard stare, 
That strives and strains to pierce the gloom, 
Each nation crouches in its lair, 
And, breathless, waits the coming doom. 


Dim shapeless shadows pass like ghosts; 
Along the trembling earth they feel 
The distant tramp of marching hosts, 
And hear the smothered clash of steel ; 
Till, reaching out for friendly hands 
To guide them through the gloom, they press 
To where one silent figure stands 
Serene in lofty loneliness. 


They hurl their taunts, their oaths, their prayers,— 
The snarl of greed,—the growl of hate ; 
They spit upon the cloak she wears, 
Or grasp its hem to supplicate. 
But still, as tho she heard them not 
Her anxious eyes are fixed afar 
Amongst the clouds, on one pale spot, 
Where faintly gleams a single star. 


By that same star she chose her path 
For every night in vanished years ; 
Tho screened by mists of doubt and wrath, 
She sees it still, as if through tears. 
Then, glancing at the fretful horde 
Who call her now to bend the knee, 
She lays her hand upon her sword, 
And turns her eyes toward the sea. 


A special cable despatch to The Sun gives us several stanzas 
of the new poet laureate’s first “effort” since his reception of the 
laurel, with comment : 


“It is impossible to overlook, even in this hour of crisis, the 
crowning disgrace inflicted on this long-suffering country to-day 
by its official versifier. The poet laureate‘s effort in The 7imes, 
entitled ‘Jameson’s Ride,’ has broken the spirit of all English- 
men who have seen it, and if Parliament were in session might 
easily have caused a vote of no confidence in the Government 
which appointed this successor of Tennyson. Here are three 
stanzas :” 


Wrong! Isit wrong? Well may be; 
But I’m going, boys, all the same. 
Do they think me a burgher’s baby 
To be scared by a scolding name? 
They may argue and prate and order; 
Go tell them to save their breath, 
Then over the Transvaal border, 
And gallop for life or death. 


Right sweet is the marksman's rattle, 
And sweeter the cannon’s roar, 

But ’tis bitterly hard to battle 
Beleaguered, and one to four. 

I can tell you it wasn’t a trifle 
‘To swarm over Kriigersdorp glen, 

as they plied us with round and rifle, 
And plowed us again and again. 


I suppose we were wrong—were madmen ; 
Still I think at the judgment day, 

When God sifts the good from the bad men, 
There’ll be something more to say. 

We were wrong, but we aren’t half sorry, 
And as one of the baffled band, 

I would rather have had that foray 
Than the crushings of all the Rand. 





IN his New York letter to The Literary World (January 11) Mr. John D. 
Barry says: “I suppose that the present popularity of a few American 
writers in England will pave the way there for others, and that in time the 
English will read our authors as much as we do theirs, This, however, is 
not the opinion of a well-known English publisher who paid a brief visit to 
New York a few months ago. ‘I have spent a great deal of time and 
money,’ he remarked, ‘in trying to make English readers buy American 
books, but at last I have given up the attempt as hopeless.’ Asa matter of 
fact, however, during the past two years several American authors have 


had very large sales in England, notably Miss Mary E. Wilkins, whose 
work has won enthusiastic praises there.” 
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MORAL INFLUENCE OF BALZAC. 


AN the charge of immorality which is often made against 
French romance in general be sustained against the work 
of Balzac in particular? This question is asked by Rev. A. H. 
Tuttle in The Methodist Review for January, and is followed by 
an argument on the negative side of the query. Never in the 
literary world, says Mr. Tuttle, was genius more closely wedded 
to erudition, industry, personal purity, artistic finish, productive- 
ness. After commenting on the astounding fecundity of Balzac, 
the titles and dates of whose works, according to the bibliography 
of Saltus, cover thirty-four 1r2mo pages, Mr. Tuttle says: 


“The character of the man prepares us to believe in the essen- 
tial purity of his work. His was an exceptionally chaste life. 
George Sand, who knew his habits, says, ‘ His private life covers 
no black spots.’ Gautier describes the moral code which his in- 
timate personal friend laid down for himself as one that rivals 
the severity of Trappist or Carthusian friars. Against all exam- 
ples to the contrary, he insisted that simple habits and absolute 
chastity were essential to the development of the highest literary 
faculty, and that all excess is the ruin of talent. His ablest dis- 
ciples say that ‘Louis Lambert’ is largely autobiographical. If 
so his was a great and aspiring soul struggling in its chrysalis for 
that beautiful and lofty life for which every human spirit is 
destined. That so-called novel is really a profound psychological 
study, as pure and as delicate as a Hebrew psalm. ‘Albert 
Savarus’ is supposed by many to be a picture of the author’s 
relation to women. Fiction gives no more heroic and spotless 
love. Not even Ibsen, whose frosty purity is unquestioned and 
who has conceived a similar situation, can equal the high tone of 
Balzac’s passion and the all but divine mode of its use. 

“Balzac was more than moral. He was religious. We have 
often been pained by the utter inability of most of the great Eng- 
lish novelists to conceive and correctly present true ministers of 
the cross. These are usually represented as weak, hypocritical, 
or ridiculous. This Frenchman, with his amazing gift of insight 
into the springs of human character, is almost the only great 
story-writer who fathoms the motive of the sacred calling. His 
priests and nuns are the veritable creatures who so nobly com- 
bated the triumphing wickedness and distress of the restoration. 
While a sacred name did not deter him from exposing the vices 
of professionalism, he everywhere exhibits reverence for the gen- 
uinely good.” 


Mr. Tuttle remarks that while we must acknowledge the per- 
sonal purity of the author of the ‘“‘Comédie Humaine,” the fact 
remains that in many of its stories low vice, passion, intrigue, 
deception, pass before us in such a way as to disturb our Puritan 
sense of decency, and that some of them, such as “La Physio- 
logie du Mariage” and “ La Cousine Bette,” ought to be put out of 
the reach of young people. “But,” says he, 


“to be just we must say that these stories were made necessary 
by the purpose of his work, which was to picture the entire life of 
the first half of the nineteenth century in France. His work is 
not in the ordinary sense a novel. It is a profound sociological 
and ethical study. The story would not be complete without the 
Marneffes, the Hulots, the Brideaus, whose vile descendants pol- 
lute our half of the century as they did the first. Balzac disowns 
that they are the creatures of his imagination. He merely de- 
scribed what he saw. Nor are his descriptions in any way de- 
basing, excepting it be for those who are already corrupt and who 
would suck impurity from things most sacred. They do not re- 
semble the offensive brutality of Tolstoi, nor the exaggerated 
coloring of Zola, nor the reckless abandon of George Sand. The 
story is told with a clearness that conceals nothing, yet is not 
shocking. Without any moralizing the natural unfolding of 
events awakens a horror of low vices which wreck fortunes, 
homes, and character. Virtue glows with a beauty that kindles 
the admiration even of those who will not follow her. . . . No- 
where does he make vice respectable or virtue degraded in his 
readers’ eyes. Whichever triumphs, the meaning of the book is 
never left doubtful. It is the scientific and moral purpose which 
pervades these tales that is their justification. His fiction is a 
work of ethics which the people can read and understand. 

“Another thing should be considered. An absolute moral 
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standard has not yet been given. Moral principles, perhaps we 
should say conventionalisms which are taken for principles, vary 
with latitude and language. The unveiled faces of our women 
are, according to Mohammedan thought, a gross indecency. But 
Christian thought takes the veil to be badge of a shameful heart, 
proclaiming, rather than concealing, the festering immorality. 
Suppose that veil to be woven of speech rather than fabric, does 
the difference affect the principle? 

“It is not fair to judge Balzac by his English dress. The 
transference of a French form into our speech does not bear with 
it the French view-point. That indescribable something we call 
the life of a tongue does not inhere in its articulation, but in the 
soul that breathes its thought. Accurate translation will often 
turn an exquisite work of art into a shocking reality. At once it 
is corrupt and corrupting. For this reason it were better that 
much of our great French philosopher should never be rendered 
in English. As it is, he should never be placed in the hands of 
children, if, indeed, children could be induced to read a work so 
mature. He himself said, ‘I write not for girls, but for men.’ 
But for those who can feel the deep, sad life of this sinning and 
suffering race—ignorant of its meaning, fainting in the pursuit of 
chimeras, perplexed by its supermundane mysteries, seduced by 
its vices, miserable in its pleasures, confused by its antagonizing 
religions, aspiring for the heavens from out of the despair of a 
deadly animalism—we commend the ‘Comédie Humaine.’” 


IMPORTANCE OF THE NOVEL. 


HAT the most popular course in Yale University in 1895 has 
been a series of lectures on modern novels, offered by one 
of the younger professors, is noted by 7he Christian Register 
(Unitarian, Boston) as an interesting fact. That paper says it is 
only fair to believe that this popularity is not the mere contingent 
of a “snap” course, but is born out of genuine interest in an im- 
portant subject, and adds that this is significant of the changes 
that have taken place, in comparatively recent years, in the esti- 
mate of the novel as a factor in our social life. 
of the novel as follows: 


The editor speaks 


“Once the very name was rather in disfavor among thinking 
people. Single novelists received attention rather as a concession 
to their individual power than as exponents of the life of the 
people, such as they have been since considered. Far more at- 
tention was paid to their power to gratify a desire for entertain- 
ment, to romantic or historical settings, or to didactic purpose, 
than to the degree of truthfulness with which life was represented, 
either in its realities or its possibilities. Now eager students 
watch the course, even of light literature, in the different coun- 
tries, compare its tendencies, analyze its spirit, and forecast its 
course. The scope of fiction has widened; and public taste de- 
mands not only the novel of outward adventure, which shows 
man in conflict with events or conditions in the world outside 
himself, but it insists also on the novel of insight, which shall 
reveal motives and impulses, transferring the scene of conflict to 
mental or spiritual fields of experience, and recognizing new con- 
ditions of heroism. Fiction has even come to be an admitted 
agent in social reform; and it is useless for believers in art for 
art’s sake to protest against this, simply because people believe 
now that life in all its phases is legitimate material for the skill 
of the thoughtful writer. 

“The real delight of fiction is that it enlarges our own experi- 
ence and increases our range of sympathy. There is something 
in us that responds to the simplicity and uprightness of the Drum- 
tochty maids and farmers, and makes us read large meanings into 
their humble experiences. It is a credit to human nature that 
these books have received such unforced and widespread recogni- 
tion. There is stuff in us that admits us to an understanding of 
‘Philip,’ the Manxman’s sinning, as of his bitter atonement, and 
even makes ‘Pete's’ self-effacement something more than a 
weakness, unworthy of manhood’s self-respect. One appreciates 
the long road which fiction has traveled by a comparison of such 
books as these (and their significance lies largely in the fact that 
they are not isolated examples) with those of other times. 

“One does not forget, in this connection, the truth that novels 
may have a weakening influence on the mind and a debasing in- 
fluence on morals; but for that reason we need all the more a 
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wise, unprejudiced consideration of their relative value and of the 
principles upon which their popularity or their intrinsic worth 
depends. The same is true, in greater or less degree, of almost 
every influence in our complex life. The sense of proportion 
needs to be cultivated nowhere more than here, since no agency 
for good or evil is more pervasive and more permanent. Every- 
body reads fiction. Everybody can go back in his own life, and 
date as epochs the reading of certain novels that have left indel- 
ible impressions. It is a good thing that this force is being es- 
timated at its proper importance, and dignified by the study which 
has developed in comparatively few years.” 


ADELINA PATTI AND HER RELATIVES. 


O singer of this century has more deeply stamped her genius 

and labors upon her era than Adele Juana Maria Patti, 

now universally known as Adelina Patti, and it is said that few 

singers of any period or clime have 

amassed so much money during their 

Mr. Albert L. 

Parkes relates the following facts con- 

cerning the life of Patti, in the January 
Godey’s: 


“The Pattis were eminently gifted as 
musicians and vocalists. Signor Salva- 
tor Patti was a notable tenor of Palmo’s 
Opera House, on Chambers Street, over 
fifty years ago, and his wife, Signorina 
Barilli Patti, sang‘ The Druid Priestess’ 
in ‘Norma,’ in 1848. They had four 
daughters, Amalia, Clotilde, Carlotta, 
and Adelina, all remarkable for the 
beauty of their voices, and a son, Carlo, 
who won considerable repute as a violin 
soloist. 

** Amalia, the eldest daughter, married 
Maurice Strakosch, a clever music-teach- 
er and an exceedingly suave diplomat. 
His velvety stroking of your coat-sleeve, 
while gently addressing you as ‘my 
freint,’ invariably gained his desired 
point, and in later years he became 
known as ‘my freint Maurice.’ 

“Clotilde sang for a brief period, but 
after her marriage to Mr. Thorn, son of 
a wealthy real-estate dealer, she retired from the stage and died 
soon after, on the threshold of wedded bliss. 

“Carlo was a fine-looking young man and a good violinist, but 
was rather too fond of the good things of this life. It was said 
that he had privately married a very popular New Orleans lady, 
and he finally did marry Nully Pierris, a favorite can/fatrice at 
the Grand Opera-House concerts during the James Fisk régime. 
He joinied the Confederates during the war, and then came 
North and got into serious trouble, from which he was rescued by 
the good offices of the then impresario Maretzek and Sheriff 
Bensel. Ultimately, Carlo Patti returned to the South, where it 
was reported that alcoholism ended his career. 

“Carlo Patti left a daughter by his New Orleans wife, who 
developed into a very handsome woman and was adopted by her 
aunt Adelina, after the latter had become Mme. Nicolini; but 
soon afterward the young lady was hurried from the hotel where 
the Nicolinis were staying, and some of the busybodies gave it 
out that it took a long time to appease Mme. Patti’s anger at 
what she is said to have regarded as the girl’s wicked ingratitude. 

“ Carlotta,an exceedingly handsome girl and magnificent singer, 
sprained her ankle while in her teens. The cause for this has 
been variously told, but neighbors of the Patti family who lived 
on East Tenth Street assert that Mme. Patti mére was a lady of 
positive will and of energetic action, and that an urgent argu- 
ment between mamma and daughter on the top of a flight of 
stairs resulted in the rapid descent of the daughter, accelerated 
by some unseen propelling agency. Others have stated that 
Carlotta missed her footing on the stairway; but, be that as it 
may, the poor girl was lamed for life, and thus she has been 
obliged to limit her vocal career to the concert stage, altho she 


professional careers. 
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ADELINA PATTI. 


(From latest photograph, by Mallory, London.) 
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has occasionally essayed operatic 7é/es, and on one occasion with 
no less a tenor than Mario. Yet her florid, bell-toned voice, 
ranging from C below the line to F above, failed to compensate 
for her defective gait. 

“Carlotta married M. Munkascy, the ’cellist. On April 8, 
1842, the night previous to Adelina’s birth, Mme. Patti sang 
Norma, and Signor Patti, Po//zo, at the Grand Theater, Madrid, 
and the birth of this child cost her gifted mother her voice. A 
year later found the Pattis once more in New York, where they 
settled for some years owing to their limited means. Adelina 
went to a neighboring public school, and her wonderful ear and 
fluent voice enabled her to sing all the gems then warbled in 
public by Teresa Parodi and Jenny Lind; yet all her playmates 
were from the Bowery, and she was an acknowledged adept at 
skipping, hop-scotch, and other juvenile sidewalk sports of that 
remote day. 

“The family necessities soon took the little Adelina from 
school, and she was first introduced to the public by Max Maretzek 
at a concert given by Michael Hauser at 
Tripler Hall, Broadway, in February, 
1852, where Parodi and Badiali were the 
great vocal features. The juvenile de- 
dutante was in her ninth year, and al- 
ready understood the business end of a 
contract. Her conditions were that Ma- 
retzek should pay her a box of sweetmeats 
for singing, but ‘no candy, no song.’ 

“In the excitement and hurry inciden- 
tal to preparing a New York concert, 
Mr. Maretzek had forgotten the ‘singer's 
fee,’ and there was a long ‘wait’ until 
the negligent impresario had complied 
with the terms of his contract. ‘This in- 
cident foreshadows a similar experience 
by Colonel Mapleson only a few years 
ago. He relates that one evening at the 
Academy of Music, when the dzva was 
receiving $4,000 for each performance, 
it rained furiously, and the advance 
‘take’ at the box-office had been unusu- 
ally light, when, at a few minutes of 
eight, M. Franchi, the somber little sec- 
retary of Mme. Patti, carrying his small 
black leather receptacle for ‘the spoils,’ 
as the jolly Colonel called it, entered the 
private office with a very soothing, ‘ Boz 
soir, Monsteur. Shall I ask Madame to 
The Colonel took the hint. ‘Oh, yes, of course. Here, 
my boy, are $2,000, and come and get the remainder after the 
first act.’ ‘ Mercz bien,’ responded the little man, and then dis- 
appeared. Ten minutes later he returned, and in the most suave 
tones observed, ‘Monsieur Mapleson, ze Madame has drawn on 
one stocking, shall she put on ze ozer?’ The Colonel hustled 
and handed him all but $200. Finally that was paid before the 
prima donna donned her hose, and the curtain went up.” 


dress?’ 





PADEREWSKI’S “SINGING TONE.” 


aoe supreme achievement of Paderewski’s technique is its 

demonstration that the “singing tone” and perfect control 
of every variety of tone-color are possible in all circumstances, 
This is said to be the ex- 
planation’ of the wonderful witchery of sound which he pro- 
The Pianist says: 


no matter how difficult the passage. 


duces. 


“There was a time when it was considered sufficient to play a 
rapid-running passage or involved phrases smoothly, accurately, 
and without pounding. But that has not satisfied Mr. Paderewski. 
He has held the theory that the singing tone must be preserved 
at all hazards, and his study has been to perfect his digital facility 
to thatend. His control of the striking force of his fingers is 
masterful. His employment of the different positions of fingers, 
wrists, and forearms is always correct, and its results are perfect. 
Pianists know that some teachers advocate the elevation of the 
back of the hand, and others its depression. Mr. Paderewski 
uses either position, according to the tone he desires to produce ; 
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and his pedaling is simply beyond description. He seems to do 
almost as much playing with his feet as with his hands; and it is 
all for the sake of tone-color, for it is the combination of expert 
pedaling with the variety of touch that colors the tones. 

“But even the singing tone would become monotonous were 
there no rhythm in the playing. Rhythm in piano-playing re- 
solves itself into correct timing and accentuation. Every note 
must have its proper duration orthe rhythm is disturbed. Every 
tone must be sounded with the correct dynamic relationship to 
those which precede it and those which follow it, or the rhythm 
disappears. Further than that, the contours of the melodies are 
spoiled. The phrasing is disarranged, and the musical outline 
of the composition is distorted. Rhythm is, of course, primarily 
a matter of artistic judgment, but it is conveyed to the hearer by 
the blows of the fingers, and is the mechanical result of absolutely 
just distribution of force. It is, therefore, dependent on the 
same technical accomplishments astone-color. Mr. Paderewski’s 
rhythm is flawless. He never offends the most judicious listener 
either in quality or dynamics, but on the contrary accentuates in 
such a manner that the phrasing of a composition comes out in 
the clearest possible light.” 





THE SCANDAL OF LATE ENGLISH FICTION. 


HE fight against “immoral” fiction is persistent and deter- 
mined, in England as well as here. “M. O. W.0O.,” a 
contributor to Blackwood’ s for January, calls Mr. Thomas Hardy 
and Mr. Grant Allen to task for the bad influence of their latest 
novels. This writer says that such works afford us strange illus- 
tration of what Art can come to when given over to the exposition 
of the Unclean, and remarks of “Jude the Obscure” that there 
may be books more disgusting, more impious as regards human 
nature, more foul in detail, in those dark corners where the ama- 
teurs of filth find garbage to their taste—but not from the hand of 
any master. It is related that the Fzgaro, of Paris, recently 
gave a conversation between a German and a Frenchman upon 
the supposed corruption of French society, and especially of the 
The Frenchman in this case did not get 
angry with his German critic, tho he maintained the injustice of 
supposing that French society was more vicious than any other 
society. He stated as a simple fact that the novelists of France 
knew no subject to interest the public except those connected 
with breaches of the seventh commandment. The writer then 
says: 


feminine part of it. 


“We are now in presence of a similar misrepresentation, which 
threatens soon to produce almost as strong an impression as that 
which the French has succeeded in doing. It will be long, I 
hope, before English novels reach the same universal eminence 
of scandal as those of France. But yet there is too strong a cur- 
rent setting that way to be overlooked or neglected, and there is 
in the scandal a still more oppressive element than in that of 
France. For in France the pure woman is still a being to be 
surrounded with every reverence and respect—whereas in the last 
new development of English fiction, that character has undergone 
a complete and extraordinary transformation, and it is the in- 
dulgence of passion, not the restraint of it, which is considered to 
be specially characteristic of purity. It is very likely that the 
original inspiration came from France, as our art does now; but 
it has suffered a sea-change on its way. And tho it is not by any 
means so universal, seeing it affects not more than one writer 
who has any remarkable claim to distinction, and one or two of 
second-class honors, it yet has collected so many of the smaller 
fry, and become so distinctly a fashion, that it seems to demand 
examination, and a question to the reader, not to the writers only. 
For when we ask, What do they mean by it? we must also ask, 
What does he mean by it? They (the writers) are individuals 
who may be moved, for anything we know, by various motives. 
There is the inherent love to shock which is motive enough for 
the young writer—and there is the more practical consciousness 
that it is profitable to shock, since to be shocked is a sensation, 
and therefore more or less agreeable. In the old days of semi- 
scientific exhibitions, what a delighted and terrified circle, rap- 
urously apprehensive, was that which used to gather, taking 
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hands, round the‘ battery’ from which an electric shock was to be 
received. Not to take advantage of a weakness of this descrip- 
tion is almost beyond the strength of human nature, longing for 
success, and finding it difficult to attain by more legitimate 
means. Besides, the writers are not above a score or so, all told; 
whereas the reader is a noun of multitude and passes definition. 
I should like to ask that many-headed person if he has the least 
notion what he is doing when he sends one of these books into 
what is called its twentieth edition? The guilt and the folly are 
nearly as much his as the writer’s, and whereas it is he and not 
the writer who must chiefly suffer for it, it is with him that the 
question lies.” 
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The writer says that this inclination toward the treatment of 
subjects hitherto considered immoral or contrary to good man- 
ners, in the widest sense of the words, and the disposition to 
place what is called the sex question above all others as the theme 
of fiction, has gradually acquired the importance of a parti pris 
—a clique fad—and remarks: 


“It may be said that this question has always been the leading 
subject of romance; but this never in the sense of the words as 
now used. Love has been the subject of romance, and all the 
obstacles that have always come in its way, and the devotion and 
faithfulness of lovers, the chosen two, the perennial hero and 
heroine in whom the simpler ideals of life have been concen- 
trated. What is now freely discussed as the physical part of the 
question, and treated as the most important, has hitherto been 
banished from the lips of decent people, and as much as possible 
from their thoughts; but is now freely given forth as the favorite 
subject for the chatter of girls, who no doubt in a great number 
of cases know nothing about what they are talking of, and there- 
fore are more or less to be pardoned for following a hideous 
fashion which has the never-exhausted charm of shocking and 
startling everybody around. Indeed, one of the things most con- 
spicuous in this new methca is the curious development of 
shameless innocence, more dangerous than folly, more appalling 
almost than vice, because one does not know at any moment-into 
what miserable quagmire its bold and ignorant feet may stumble.” 





NOTES. 


The St. James's Gazette says: ‘‘The event of the New Year, so far as 
English letters are concerned, is, of course, the appointment, after an 
interregnum of three years, of a new poet laureate in the personage of Mr. 
Alfred Austin. The appointment is not in itself a sensational event, and 
has naturally been overshadowed by the last political sensations of a high- 
ly sensational political season ‘Those unreasonable people who are disap- 
pointed that the choice did not fall upon Mr. William Watson may be 
reminded of Mr. Watson's own very high estimate of Mr. Austin’s poetical 
merit which may be read in his critical essay prefixed as preface to his 
selection of Mr. Austin’s ‘English Lyrics.’ And the special notes Mr. 
Watson finds dominant in Mr. Austin are just those that our laureate 
should have—a noble filial love of his country, England, and a tenderly 
passionate love of the English country.” 


‘Not only is Burns literature increasing by leaps and bounds, but it is 
being specialized. For example, the books more or less of a biographical 
nature which have been written on Highland Mary almost vie in number 
and in passion with those which have been evoked by the beauty and tragic 
story of her namesake the Queen of Scots. Nor is it atall an exaggeration 
to say that the controversial literature which has arisen out of the question 
whether Burns, when he lived in Edinburgh, was formally installed as 
Laureate of the Canongate Kilwinning Lodge of Freemasons, is equal in 
dimensions tothe biographies of Currie and Lockhart combined. The 
process of Burns specialization has been greatly encouraged by the estab- 
lishment of Burns clubs all over the world. A number of these have 
formed themselves into a federation with an organ, 7he Burns Chronicle, 
which, published annually, devotes itself largely to the elucidation of the 
poet’s biography.”’— William Wallace, in Chambers’s Journal. 


‘* SURELY it was a great gain to American society,’ says Dr. parte # 
Little in 7he Western Christian Advocate, “‘when Holland became the e 
tor of Scribner's, and Lowell informed 7%e Atlantic Monthly with his 
noble aspirations, and Curtis made of Harfer’s Weekly an instrument of 
olitical righteousness and political regeneration. But in our colieges, I 
ear, we lack the enthusiasm for literature which gave Longfellow and 
Hawthorne to Bowdoin, and Holmes and Emerson and Parkman to Har- 
vard. Even our Christian students run to declamation and toploftiness 
more than to steady thinking and to literary skill. Hence the incalculable 
power of the modern periodical is likely to be wielded by men who doubt 
and disbelieve, rather than by men of faith and prayer. Can we imagine 
a calamity much greater?”’ 


BERNARD GILLAM, the well-known cartoonist of Judge, died at his home 
in Canajoharie, N. Y.,on the morning .of January 19. He was born at 
Banbury, Oxfordshire, England, thirty-nine years ago, and came to this 
country asa boy. He began his artistic career by contributing to Lesiie’s 
Weekly, the New York Graphic, and Harper's Weebl . Subsequently he 
joined the staff of Puck. Since the death of Joseph Keppler he has been 
generally recognized as the leading exponent of this kind of work. Event- 
ually Mr. Gillam became a partner in the /udge property. 
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SCIENCE. 


THE LATEST SUBMARINE BOAT. 


+ on since the publication of Jules Verne’s “Twenty Thou- 

sand Leagues Under the Sea,” enthusiastic inventers have 
been assuring us that the realization of his magnificent concep- 
tion of a submarine ship was only a question of time. In truth 
we have had plenty of submarine boats, but they are all very 
small, and they never quite succeed; some little thing is always 
wanting. With each new experiment, however, some slight ad- 
vance is made, and now the countrymen of Verne, who have 
taken the lead in carrying out the figment of his imagination, 
seem really to have produced some practical submarine vessels. 
The inventor of the last, the Goudet, even hopes, we are told, 
to reproduce it on a larger scale for use as a passenger-vessel for 
short trips, such as that across the English Channel. We trans- 
late below parts of a description of the boat from La Nature 
(Paris, December 28) : 


“Its form is that of a spindle described by an arc of a circle 
revolving about its chord. The regularity of its outline is inter- 
rupted above by the oval dome or cap that gives access to the 
belly of this marine monster, and at its lowest point by a sort of 
false keel that, while giving exceptional stability to the apparatus, 
constitutes its last resource in unforeseen peril; a turn of a key, 





Fic. 1.—Interior of the Submarine Boat Goudet ; looking toward the Bow. 
aa, Levers for working the oars; 6d, pump-faucets; cc, pump-valves; 
da, ‘postal apparatus” for carrying despatches; e, sheath for optical 
tube; #, Dome; 2”, windows. 


given by one of the crew, detaches this weight, leaving the boat 
freed at once to seek the surface of the water with the speed of a 
cork. 

“In the middle horizontal section two thin fins are seen to run 
from end to end, the whole length of the hull, tending to prevent 
rolling, while serving as supports for the automobile torpedoes 
carried by the boat. 

“We shall have fully described the exterior aspect of the boat 
when we have mentioned the oars, the windows, and the screw, 
which last, being movable in a horizontal plane, assures not only 
propulsion but also direction, by a simple alteration of its axis, 
which obviates the necessity of a rudder. 

“The jointed oars, which when at rest are stretched out length- 
wise along the hull, are furnished at the ends with wings opening 
and shutting after the manner of duck’s feet, in their double 
movementtoandfro. They pass through the hull and are worked 
from the inside like ordinary oars. 

“As to the windows, they are the eyes of the boat. Furnished 
with thick glass, they are arranged at the same height around the 
hull of the vessel, as well as on the vertical walls of the dome. 
They admit diffused light, and allow the crew to see for a dis- 
tance of 30 to 35 feet around. ... 

“The Goubet measures 8 meters [24 feet] long and 1.75 meters 
[5 feet] in diameter amidships. She weighs about ro tons, and 
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. can be taken apart, forming three pieces, which are fastened 
together with interior collars. The false keel alone weighs 1,200 
kilograms [1% tons]... . 

“In its normal condition the little boat floats on the water, show- 
ing above the sur- 
face only the top of 
itsdome. Thus the 
captain through the 
windows above the 
surface can see all 
around him and di- 
rect its course at his 
ease. From a dis- 
tance, it would be as 
difficult to detect the 
boat as it would be 
to see a life-saving 
buoy. But let the 
vessel enter the zone 
of danger and its 
true réle will begin: 
a little water is al- 
lowed to enter its 
hold and it sinks just 
to the desired depth ; 
4 to 5 meters [12 to 
15 feet] generally, 
10 meters [30 feet] 
if necessary. 

“The windows 
now are of little use 
in looking about, but an optical tube composed of a series of tele- 
scopic sections can be thrust up above the water level and by 
means of asystem of reflecting prisms makes it possible to see 
all that is going on at the surface. .. . 

““As we have seen, in the Gouzde/, the vertical motion is inde- 
pendent of the horizontal. The former can take place as well 
when the boat is still as when she is in motion—a fact that dis- 
tinguishes her sharply from a whole class of submarine boats 
which, like the Whitehead torpedo, can dive or come to the sur- 
face again only when in forward motion, and can keep at an 
average depth only by describing an undulatory curve, by means 
of horizontal rudders that absorb no small amount of power.” 





FIG. 2,—View toward the Stern. /, Electric mo- 
tor; g, wheel for governing the screw; 77, key 
for releasing false keel; £4, keys. for releasing 
torpedoes ; m, dome ; 7”, windows. 


The boat, we are further told, is driven by an electric motor 
run by a primary battery of the mercury-bisulfate type; storage- 
batteries have been rejected because they give off hydrogen. 
Compressed oxygenated air is carried in cylinders and released as 
needed, the increase of pressure being prevented by pumping out 
an equal quantity of vitiated air. The excess of carbonic acid is 
absorbed by caustic potash. Thus the boat, with its crew of 
three, can stay under water ten or twelve hours, a period amply 
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FIG. 3.—The Goudet, passing the Place de la Madeleine, Paris, on her way 
to make her Trials. 


sufficient for all purposes. 
paragraphs: 


We translate, in closing, a few more 


“The principal military mission of a submarine boat consists in 
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carrying charges of high explosives beneath the keels of the 
enemy’s ships or to discharge torpedoes at them at short distance 
where she herself has nothing to fear from the explosion. 

“The discharge of the torpedoes is easily accomplished by 


means of bolts traversing the sides. But the possible action of 
the submarine boat by no means stops here, closed vessel tho it 
be; for by levers of the same kind other tools may be manipu- 
lated; shears for cutting cables -or torpedo-connections, augers, 
and finally the instruments necessary for the sponge-fishery, the 
coral-fishery, or the recovery of sunken objects. 

“The inventor’s ambition extends much farther than his at- 
tainment, and the present torpedo-boat is but the model ona very 
small scale of a submarine passenger-boat which he proposes 
shall cross the Channel or the Mediterranean by following a sub- 
surface cable 15 meters [45 feet] under water. No more rolling 
nor pitching! This one prospect is quite enough to make all those 
who have ever suffered from seasickness pray ardently for his 
success.”"— 7vanslated for THE Literary DIGEsT. 





WHAT IS MALARIA? 


“T°HIS question is asked by Dr. Cyrus Edson (7he North 

American Review, January) and then answered by its 
propounder, in the light of the most recent bacteriological know]l- 
edge on the subject. We quote below the principal part of his 
article: 


“The word malaria was originally used to designate ‘bad air’ 
or air contaminated with noxious gases, and these were supposed 
to be the cause of miasmatic or swamp disease. The Roman 
marshes, so far as we can ascertain, afforded the first cases of 
diseases of this type which were recorded in writing, tho, of 
course, mankind ‘shivered and burned’ with malarial paroxysm 
ages before the historical Roman plains were known. About 
twenty years ago medical men began to realize that malarial 
fevers were caused by some agent other than ‘bad air.’ A poi- 
sonous something associated with noxious gases, but quite apart 
from them, evidently lay at the root of the manifestations which 
they knew as paludal or marsh disease. But even the light of 
science, in which they saw more clearly this additional cause, 
failed to make them discard the time-honored name of malaria, 
and to-day it still stands for the class of ailments whose symp- 
toms we know so well. 

“Various theories have been advanced in the past to account 
for the actual cause of malaria. The subtle nature of the poison 
has given some observers courage even to deny its existence. It 
was asserted by one eminent authority that the so-called malarial 
diseases were due solely to cold and chill after exposure to great 
heat; especially when the body was exhausted by toil and fatigue. 
There can be but little doubt that such conditions are predispo- 
sing causes of malaria—that they render the system susceptible to 
its poison. But this is true of any of the germ diseases, and to-day 
we know malaria to be a germ disease. 

“In 1881 Alphonse Laveran, a French physician, discovered in 
the blood of persons suffering from malarial fevers a microscopic 
organism which was never found in the blood of persons in health. 
At first very little attention was paid to his announcement; few 
had ever heard of him, and the scientific world was committed to 
the alleged discovery of Professors Klebs and Tommasso-Crudelli 
of a bacillus of malaria having quite different characteristics. 
Other observers, after a time, confirmed Laveran’s statements, 
but failed to do so in the case of the alleged Klebs bacillus.” 


The parasites discovered by Laveran, we are next told, are 
found chiefly in the red blood-corpuscles, where they may be seen 
under the microscope as minute round bodies. Other forms, 
hair-like, rosette-shaped, or crescentic, are described, and some 
authorities believe these to be different stages of the develop- 
ment of the same organism, while others regard them as different 
varieties, each producing its own particular kind of malaria. 
The way in which they do their work is thus described by Dr. 
Edson : 

“First a small plasmodium appears within the corpuscle, and 
this gradually increases in size, eating the corpuscle up, so to 
Speak, as it does so. Then the little specks, already referred to, 
appear, these being broken up, destroyed pieces of the red cor- 
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puscles. The plasmodium then proceeds to segment or divide into 
several new plasmodia. 

“When the segmentation is completed the blood-corpuscle, 
which now contains four to six new plasmodia, begins to lose its 
characteristics until it entirely disappears, destroyed by the para- 
sites. The latter then float free in the blood-serum until each 
finds lodgment in a new corpuscle, when it recommences a new 
cycle of existence. The time occupied by the various phases of 
development of the plasmodia determines the periods of the dis- 
ease, z.¢., whether the fever be every fourth day, every third day, 
or every other day and so on.” 


The greatest enemy of the plasmodium is the white blood- 
corpuscle or phagocyte, whose labors in combating disease have 


been frequently described in these columns. These surround and 


destroy the invaders, and can frequently be seen digesting whole 
plasmodia or fragments thereof. Quinin also is specially fatal 
to the organisms, and its universal use in the treatmentof malaria 


has thus a rational basis. In conclusion Dr. Edson says: 


‘Without doubt, the malarial plasmodium is developed outside 
of the body in decaying organic matter, particularly in swampy 
districts. Nevertheless, this has not been proven, for it has never 
been seen or cultivated like other disease germs outside of the 
body. Many scientists believe it to be a water germ, and to be 
principally transferred to man through the medium of drinking- 
water. Some have advanced the theory that mosquitoes carry it 
and inoculate man when they insert their proboscis in the flesh! 
The facts, however, I think, bear out the conclusion that it may 
be taken in with the air breathed, that it is air-born and from 
the earth where it finds its origin. 

“We might sum up our knowledge of malaria about as follows: 

“1. Malaria is caused by a germ or parasite. 

‘“‘2. These parasites destroy the red blood-copuscles. 

““3. They complete in the blood a cycle of existence which cor- 
responds to the stages of the disease. 

‘“*4. The plasmodia not only attack the red blood-corpuscles but 
also effect certain changes in other tissues of the body, particu- 
larly the spleen, kidneys, and bone marrow.” 





Reported Photography of Unseen Substances. 
— Despatches published recently in the daily press state that Pro- 
fessor Rontgen, of Wiirzburg University, Austria, “has discov- 
ered a light which for the purposes of photography will penetrate 
wood, flesh, and most other organic substances.” ‘In contrast 
with the ordinary rays of light,” says the despatch, “the rays 
penetrate organic matter and other opaque substances just. as 
ordinary rays penetrate glass.” The professor is said to have 
photographed hidden metals with acloth thrown over the camera. 
The rays from the tube penetrated not only the wooden case con- 
taining the metals, but the fabric in front of the lens. The dis- 
covery is also said to make possible the photography of broken 
limbs and of bullets in human bodies. No mention of any such 
discovery has yet appeared ini the scientific periodicals, and it is 
safe to say that the report, like other similar ones, is an exagger- 
ation or distortion of experiments that admit of no such wide ap- 
plication. The despatch states that the rays used are those of the 
Crookes vacuum tube. That these rays, which are known as 
“cathode rays,” will pass through some opaque substances has 
been known for more than a year; but they will not pass through 
metal, so it seems more probable that the rays used are those of 
electromagnetic radiation, which traverse non-conductors of 
electricity with ease, but are stopped byconductors. We recently 
described how coins had been photographed with these rays by 
placing the coins in direct contact with a sensitized plate. If it 
has been discovered how to make the radiation act on the plate at 
a short distance, metallic objects within a non-conducting mass 
may have been photographed; but it is scarcely probable that 
this has been done in any but the most primitive way. 





M. RAOUL PICTET, whose original chemical work at low temperatures 
has been mentioned frequently in these columns, suggests that by using 
such temperatures chemical combinations may be obtained which would 
be otherwise impossible. In many chemical operations the bodies acted 
upon are so greatly heated in the process that all control over the com- 
bination is lost. At very low temperatures, on the contrary, chemical action 
ceases. By choosing the right temperature, therefore, the reaction may 
be made as slow as desired, and by this means M. Pictet has effected come 
binations that are impossible at ordinary temperatures. 
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AN ELECTRIC BICYCLE LAMP. 


N a recent ingenious invention the bicycle and its rider are 
transformed into a miniature power plant, the rider’s light 
being kept aglow by the same muscular force that drives the 
wheel, through the intermediary of a magneto-electric machine— 
the equivalent of a tiny dynamo. 


This electric bicycle lamp is 
described and illus- 
tratedin The Electric 
World (New York, 
January 4), from 
which we quote as 
follows: 


“A unique bicycle 
lamp, which will soon 
be put upon the mar- 
ket and bids fair to be 
a very popular arti- 
cle, is illustrated here- 
with. A small mag- 
neto-electricmachine, 
operated by a friction 
and band wheel, as 
shown, furnishes cur- 
rentfor aminiature in- 
candescent lamp. The little magneto hasa shuttle armature, the 
core of which is thoroughly laminated. No commutator is used, 
but the current is collected from the frame of the machine, one 
terminal being grounded, and from one of the bearings which 
surrounds a slip ring on the shaft. Thus the construction is of 
the simplest. The alternating current is carried to a low voltage, 
two-candle-power lamp, which is enclosed in a reflector of an in- 
genious pattern. It is a double parabola and concentrates the 
light at the focus of the outer parabola, from which it is thrown 
forward in a remarkably powerful beam, which will furnish illu- 
mination for quite a distance ahead. The slightest rotation of 
the bicycle wheel causes the lamp to glow. Indeed, it would be 
difficult to ride the wheel slowly enough to maintain equilibrium 
and not have light. The lamp has a short, stumpy filament, and 
is therefore not liable to break from any cause except excessive 
current. The perfected model will admit of ready disconnection 
of the friction-wheel from the tire, so as to render the magneto 
inoperative, and the transmission mechanism will have a dust- 
shield.” 
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ELECTRIC BICYCLE LAMP. 





WHAT IS THE LENGTH OF A GENERATION ? 


HE answer to this question is of interest, not only in satisfy- 

ing our curiosity, but also in investigating whether the 

laws of population have changed from ancient times to the pres- 

ent. The whole subject is one upon which there is more or less 

confusion in the popular mind, and we are glad to be able to 

present our readers with a careful discussion of the matter from 

an article by M. V. Turquan in the Revue Sctentifigue (Paris, 
December 14). Says M. Turquan: 


“The investigation of the length of a generation is one of the 
least known branches of demographic science, doubtless because 
of the large number of observations that it necessitates, observa- 
tions which up to the present day formed no part of the official 
statistics on which this science was obliged to rely. To reach an 
expression for this duration, contained ina single number, it was 
necessary, in fact, to go over hundreds and thousands of docu- 
ments and to extract the pith, by operations fatiguing to the 
most patient savant, while the final result differed ordinarily very 
little from the value already known to the ancients. 

“So, very often, many authorities have been content to fall back 
on ancient calculations, or, to speak more exactly, to accept as 
exact the expression for the length of a generation, proposed by 
ancient authors and based on a very small number of observations, 
an expression which has been found by a sort of intuition, a suf- 
ficient approximation to the truth. . . 

“It has always been a question, even in our own day, in the 
works of eminent men, whether the length of a generation should 
not be computed, not with regard to men or women but to some- 
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thing intermediate, if we may so speak, between men and women ; 
they have sought the length of the generation of an average 
couple, considered as a single person. Thus, they say: the man 
is 35 years old, the woman 28, so the average age of the couple is 
(35 + 28) +2, or 31 years and 6 months. Now, what is the aver- 
age age of acouple?. . . and what is the length of a generation 
for acouple? It is something ideal, fictitious, which corresponds 
to nothing in reality. ... 

“Besides, we must understand that certain authors, following 
the example of the ancients, have concerned themselves only with 
generations of men. . . . It is important to note, finally, that 
very often the duration of a generation has been confused with 
the average length of life, or even with the average age of a pop- 
ulation. Now these are three different things, which it will be 
convenient to define once for all. 

“The length of the generation is the age of the father or the 
mother at the birth of a child, not at the birth of the first child, 
for this would apply only to one particular case, .. . we say 
that the length of a generation is nothing else than the average 
age of a father or a mother at the birth of a child, whatever the 
order of this child may be in the furmation of the family. 

“The average life is the number of years that have been passed 
from birth to death. It may be seen that in this definition the 
question of paternity or maternity does not enter at all; it is 
possible to conceive that in certain cases the average length of life 
may be smaller than the length of a generation. In fact, since 
the average life of a group of persons depends simply on the 
number of years lived by each, it may be very small when, in the 
particular group of which we are treating, there are a great num- 
ber of births and a great number of infant deaths, for these will 
bring down the general average. So far as the length of a gen- 
eration is concerned, on the contrary, the father and the mother 
are in the prime of life, and have long escaped from the dangers 
incident to infancy. To cite a single example, which will proba- 
bly cause those to smile who have confused the length of a gener- 
ation with the average duration of life, the former in Finisterre is 
for men 35 years and 6 months, while the average length of life 
is only 28 years and 11 months! 

“The high birth-rate in this department has resulted, in fact, 
in lowering the expression for the average length of life, and in 
raising that for the length of the generation. We may in like 
manner remark that in places where the birth-rate is very small 
the average life is very long, 51 years in Gers, for example, and 
the duration of the generation, for men, is very small, since all 
the children are born shortly after marriage. 

“As for the average age of a population, the age of the living 
inhabitants, which is only the sum of the years lived by the 
enumerated inhabitants, divided by the number of these inhabi- 
tants, tho it sometimes approximates to the length of a genera- 
tion, does so as a pure coincidence; this figure, which has noth- 
ing to do with the age of paternity or maternity, is influenced by 
the presence of numerous children, as in Brittany, and then it is 
small, or by that of numerous old persons, as in Bourgogne, and 
then it is considerable.” 


M. Turquan then reviews the principal ancient statistics re- 
garding the length of a generation. According to Herodotus it 
was 33 years and 4 months in ancient Egypt, and, calculating 
from the ages of the French kings from a.p. 941 to 1785, it was 
32 years and 5 months. Both these were male generations. In 
recent times the most celebrated investigation on the subject is 
that of the eminent French mathematician Fourier in 1816, who 
found that the average age of a father at the birth of his children, 
which is exactly what our author calls “the length of a male gen- 
eration,” was 33.31 years, or about 33 years4 months. M. Villot, 
chief of the municipal bureau of statistics of Paris, has performed 
the same calculation for the mothers, and finds that the length of 
a female generation is 28.17 years, or about 28 years 2 months. 
About 1883 M. Vacher attempted to reach a more exact result by 
taking more observations and by obtaining the average length of 
the generation for both father and mother—a figure which, as he 
states above, M. Turquan considers meaningless. However, he 
finds for his result 33.06 years, or about 33 years 22 days. For 


men alone it was 35 years 3 months; for women alone, 30 years 
His calculations were based on no less than 38,000 


10 months. 
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‘observations. But another French statistician, M. Foville, has 
attacked the problem in anothermanner. We quote further from 
M. Turquan: 


“According to this eminent statistician 45 years on an average 
pass between two transfers of real estate between living persons. 
. . . Onthe other hand the mean interval between two transfers 
of any kind, including those by death, is 20 years. . . . It results 
that the average interval between two transfers by death is 36 
years. 

“It should be remarked that this figure is too large, since it 
applies to transfers in general, not only from father to son but in 
the collateral line, and sometimes from grandfather to grandson 
or back from son to father.” 


Notwithstanding, this figure, 36 years, has been also obtained 
by two Germans by finding the average difference of age between 
parents and their children. The need of further investigation on 
the subject is evident, and the French Government has now in its 
possession no less than ten millions of observations made by its 
order in various municipalities. These, when properly studied, 
will doubtless lead to most interesting results.— 7rans/lated and 
Condensed for Tue Lirerary DIcEst. 





A CONTINUOUS TRACK WITHOUT BREAKS. 


T was formerly thought necessary to leave a slight space be- 
tween adjacent rails on a railroad in order to allow for ex- 
pansion andcontraction. Recent experience, however, has shown 
that this is not necessary, and many roads, especially electric 
railways, where it is desirable that the track should form a con- 
tinuous conductor, have the ends of contiguous rails welded to- 
gether, forming a single piece of metal, often many miles in 
length. The principles underlying the method are presented by 
a correspondent who signs himself “C. E. G.,” in La Nature 


(Paris, December 14). We translate his contribution below: 


“At the beginning of the experiments on the welding of rails 
there was some anxiety regarding the disturbances that might be 
produced in railways by expansion or contraction of the track 
during the extreme temperatures of summer or winter. Even to- 
day, when practise is strongly in favor of the system, many per- 
sons think that the rails are kept in a sort of unstable equilibrium, 
any disturbance due to an accidental cause being likely to bring 
about derangement when the line is under strong tension. 

“Let us consider a rail 10 kilometers [6 miles] long, all in one 
piece, such as may be found in the United States. The greatest 
increase in length to which the rail would be subject if it were 
free to expand or contract would be 3 to 4 meters [9 to 12 feet] 
above or below the mean length. If, on the contrary, the ex- 
tremities of the rail were fixed, while lateral movement were en- 
tirely free, the radius of the curve that the rail would assume in 
escaping from compression would exceed too meters [300 feet]. 

“If these displacements indicated by calculation do not occur, 
it is because in practise we offset the deformation due to heat by 
elastic contractions or expansions due to a proper disposition of 
forces intended to prevent the rail from being deformed. 

“These forces are assuredly considerable, but they do not ex- 
ceed those that can be obtained by anchoring the rail. By leav- 
ing theextremity of the rail free and anchoring it insuch manner 
that each unit of length adds to the force that keeps it in place, 
we may easily succeed, in a space of 100 to 200 meters [300 to 600 
feet], in exerting a total force sufficient to prevent all contraction 
or expansion of the metal. Only the end shows slight displace- 
ments, which are easily reduced to one or twocentimeters. When 
we exceed a length of 100 meters the rest of the track should add 
nothing to the movement of its extremities. 

“ As to the lateral forces, it is easy to calculate them. The dis- 
placement experienced by a beam sustained by its two end-points, 
under the action of a weight placed on its center, is proportional 
to the cube of its length. Now as the displacement due to an 
expansion is proportional to the length itself, the force necessary 
to retain it in place, constant in the direction of its length, dimin- 
ishes laterally, as the beam lengthens, proportionally to the 
square of its length. Considerable for small lengths, it reduces 
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to a few ounces in the greatest deformations of a rail a kilometer 
[0.6 mile] long, and falls to a few grains for a rail 10 kilometers 
[6 miles] in length. Great lateral deformations, therefore, are 
not at all to be feared, since we have at our disposal to oppose 
them forces incomparably greater than they require. 

“It is not the same with very short tracks where the forces may 
become too considerable for anchoring, unless with a certain 
degree of elasticity. But then the deformations remain within 
tolerable limits and are not to be feared. 

“The most frequent accident in continuous rails is the rupture 
of a welding by great cold. It is harmless, however, the break in 
continuity that results from it never leaving a considerable space. 
As to lateral displacements, which some seem to dread so much, 
elementary arithmetic shows that they do not present greater 
dangers in continuous tracks than in those laid in sections.”— 
Translated for Tue Literary Dicest. 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“A MEANS for preventing the noise made by trains in passing over iron 
bridges has been devised by a German engineer named Boedecker,” says 
the New York Sun. ‘He putsa decking of 1{-inch planks between the cross 
girders, resting on 3-inch timbers laid on the bottom flanges. On the 
planks a double layer of felt is laid, which is fixed to the vetircal web of 
the cross girder. At the connections with the girder a timber cover-joint 
is placed on felt, and two hooked bolts connect the whole firmly to the 
bottom flange. Four inches of slag gravel cover the decking, which is 
inclined toward the center of the bridge for drainage purposes. A layer 
of felt is laid between the planks and the timbers they rest upon, and the 
ironwork in contact with decking and ballast is asphalted. The decking 
weighs 600 pounds per yard for a bridge 11 feet wide, and costs twenty-three 
cents a square foot. It is water-tight, and has proved very satisfactory in 
preventing noise.” 


“THERE are but very few persons who know how to walk upstairs 
properly,” says a well-known physician, as reported in The Scientific 
American. ‘Usually a person will tread on the ball of his foot im taking 
each step, springing himself up to the next step. This is very tiresome 
and wearing on the muscles, as it throws the entire suspended weight of 
the body on the muscles of the legs and feet. You should, in walking or 
climbing stairs, seek for the most equal distribution of the body’s weight 
possible. In walking upstairs your feet should be placed squarely down 
on the ste, heel and all, and then the work should be performed slowly 
and deliberately. Inthis way there isnostrain uponany particular muscle, 
but each one is doing its duty in a natural manner. The man who goes 
upstairs with a springing step you may be sure is no philosopher, or, at 
least, his reasoning has not been directed to that subject.” 


CYCLING VERSUS MORPHIN.—‘“‘In Chicago—that city of hurrying men 
and restless women,” says 7he British Medical Journal, *‘ there were, soa 
popular preacher said not long ago, no fewer than 35,000 persons who habit- 
ually took hypodermic injections of morphin to save themselves from the 
pains and terrors of neuralgia, insomnia, nervousness, etc. Cycling has 
become the rage in Chicago as elsewhere, and the morphin-takers have 
discovered that a long spin inthe fresh air on a cycle induces sweet sleep 
better than their favorite drug. The result is said to be that the number 
of those in Chicago who take hypodermic injections of morphin is dimin- 
ishing. Exercise and fresh air are known to all doctors to be the cure for 
half the ills flesh—and especially nervous, overwrought city-bred flesh—is 
heir to.” 


‘““AN interesting use of magnetism is being made at the Sandycroft 
foundry in England,” says Zilectricity, January 8. ‘* At these works electric 
cranes are operated from the electric power and lighting circuits, together 
with electromagnets, which permit the ready lifting of pieces of iron or 
steel weighing uptotwotons. The magnets constructed for lifting pur- 
poses are attached toa crane. One magnet takes 5% amperes at 110 volts 
to excite it, at which energy it witl support a weight of two tons of iron or 
steel. A switch controls the supply of current delivered to the magnet. 
By the use of this magnet, or crane, three men do the work in one quarter 
of an hour which previously took six men one hour anda half to perform.” 


““ ACCORDING toa recent German patent,’”’ says 7he National Drugegist, 
January, “a rust-preventing paper for packing all manner of polished 
metallic objects is prepared by imbibing the paper in a heavy mineral oil, 
cut with from ten to fifteen per cent. of a light hydrocarbon, such as 
naphtha, petroleum, ether, etc. When a metallic object is wrapped in this 
prepared paper, it is claimed that the volatile hydrocarbon at once precip- 
itates on the cold surface and covers it with a thin, colorless layer of a rust- 
preventive charactcr. Thisis probably all true, but it seems a very trifling 
subject for a patent. Paraffin paper has been used for the purpose for 
years, and if properly applied leaves nothing to be desired.” 


The Pharmaceutical Journal states that in England a patient, under 
medical advice, had for some time been taking tablets of salol, when 
intestinal obstruction was set up and an operation became necessary. 
““On opening the body the intestine was found packed with the salol tablets 
unaltered. This was probably due to the pressure used in forming the 
tablets. The more finely comminuted and loosely packed an insoluble or 
difficultly soluble remedy, the easier it is absorbed by the system, and con- 
sequently substances like salol should never be given in tablet form.” 


IT is said that foods stored in an atmosphere of carbonic-acid gas are 
preserved indefinitely, the freshness and flavor being retained better than 
by the use of ice. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


IS THIS A CHRISTIAN NATION ? 


A QUESTION around which there is always lingering more 
or less of earnest debate is that referring to the religious 
basis of our national Government. It is contended, on the one 
hand, that this is not, strictly speaking, a Christian nation, since 
the Federal Constitution prohibits Congress from making any 
law respecting the establishment of religion. In support of this 
theory, also, is cited the treaty with Tripoli in 1797 and the deci- 
sion of the United States Supreme Court in the famous Girard 
will case. Those who hold this view, however, generally con- 
cede that we may properly be called a Christian people while we 
are not a Christian nation. But the distinction drawn here is a 
fine one and it is noteverywhere recognized as sound. There is 
at least one influential Christian body, the Reformed Presby- 
terian, which holds that our nation is not Christian in a true 
sense, and will not be until a distinct recognition is made in the 
Federal Constitution of Jesus Christ as the supreme authority in 
civil affairs. This denomination has for many years been urging 
an amendment to the Constitution in the line indicated, but no 
decisive action has ever been taken in the matter, nor is there 
any immediate promise that any will be taken. A resolution 
proposing the amendment has been introduced in the present 
Congress by the Hon. Elijah A. Morse in the House and Senator 
Frye in the Senate. The amendment would change the pream- 
ble of the Constitution so that it would read as follows: 


“We, the people of the United States, acknowledging Almighty 
God as the source of all power and authority in civil government, 
our Lord Jesus Christ as the Ruler of nations, and His revealed 
will as of supreme authority in civil affairs, in order to form a 
more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defense, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and to our pos- 
terity, do ordain and establish this Constitution of the United 
States of America.” 


This resolution was referred to the Judiciary Committee, as 
usual, and there is little probability that it will be heard of again 
this season. 7he Christian Statesman, of Pittsburg, a journal 
which has been making a special feature of this amendment 
cause, brings up the point again with renewed vigor in a current 
issue. It says that this question whether ours is a Christian 
nation or not is the most momeritous issue before us at the open- 
ing of the year 1896. In the course of its editorial on the subject 
The Statesman says: 


“The clear discernment of this issue will be a long stride 
toward its final settlement. And no better help can be rendered 
to the cause of national Christianity than to make the real issue 
before our nation as clear as the noonday sun. Such a service is 
being rendered by the consistent infidel and atheistic opponents 
of national reform. They see that many of the laws and civil 
customs and institutions of our country are Christian. And they 
oppose Christianity everywhere. They oppose it in the individ- 
ual, in the home, in the church, and therefore logically oppose it 
also in the sphere of the state. Christ must be consistently 
acknowledged in all departments of human life orin none. He 
must be acknowledged both in the administration of civil govern- 
ment and in the Constitution on which that administration rests, 
or in neither. That is the issue. He is acknowledged in many 
acts of our administration. He is not acknowledged in our 
national fundamentaliaw. Shall He be put out of the former or 
put into the latter? That is the issue that must be met.” 


This same matter is up for consideration in the columns of 
The Christian Work. Commenting on Bishop Potter's speech 
at the recent excise meeting in Carnegie Hall, that paper took 
exception to the Bishop’s statement that “ours is a Christian 
nation,” and referred for proof of the contrary position to the con- 
stitutional prohibition, the treaty and the court decision already 
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mentioned. In a subsequent communication to The Christian 
Work Dr. W. W. Atterbury takes issue with it on these points. 
With reference to the prohibition in the Constitution, Dr. Atter- 
bury says that it is to be observed that this does not apply to the 
States, but to the general Government alone. It was evidently 
the intention of the Constitution, he thinks, to assign the matter 
of religion to the domain of the States. As to the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Girard will case, Dr. Atterbury says: 


“It will bear no such construction, I think, as is put upon it. 
Webster contended, first, that our civil institutions are Christian ; 
second, that any bequest purposely hostile to Christianity can 
not receive the protection of the law as a charity; third, that the 
provision of the will must be construed as hostile to Christianity. 
The Supreme Court sustained the will not because the validity of 
Webster's two propositions was questioned, but because the will 
was not necessarily to be construed as hostile to Christianity. 
The unanimous opinion of the Court, delivered by Justice Story, 
expressly asserted that Christianity is a part of the common law 
of Pennsylvania, and it is distinctly implied that the Christian 
religion is so connected with our civil institutions that if the reg- 
ulations and restrictions of the will contain anything inconsistent 
with the Christian religion, the devise would not have been pro- 
tected by the power of the United States. In fact, the whole 
tenor of the opinion of the Court went to sustain the declaration 
of Webster that Christianity, general tolerant Christianity, Chris- 
tianity independent of sects and parties, is the law of the land. 
The most recent decision of the United States Supreme Court 
having a bearing upon this question was in the case of Holy 
Trinity Church v. United States, rendered February 29, 1892. 
It says in so many words: ‘These and many other matters which 
might be noticed add volumes of unofficial declarations to the 
mass of organic utterance, that this is a Christian nation.’” 





DEFECTIONS IN THE THEOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY. 


HE Theosophical Society, which started out in India with 
the avowed object of converting the whole world, and 
which has been sailing of late through stormy seas, has more 


trouble in store for it. Mr. Henry Burrows, a prominent member 


of the society, has announced publicly his withdrawal, and his 
decision has been followed by that of several other ardent adher- 
ents of the doctrine. Mr. Burrows writes to 7he 7imes of India, 
Calcutta: 


“Sir :—During the past few years I have publicly advocated the- 
osophy in connection with the Theosophical Society. Will you 
allow me to say as publicly, through your columns, that I have 
felt compelled to resign my membership of that body. ‘The re- 
cent disclosures of fraud which have split the society led me to 
further investigations, impossible before, which have thoroughly 
convinced me that for years deception in the society has been 
rampant—deception to which Mme. Blavatsky was sometimes a 
party. Both Colonel Olcott, the president of the Society, and 
Mr. Sinnett, the vice-president, believe her to have been par- 
tially fraudulent. . . . To this organization, in which these and 
other questionable things take place, I can no longer give my 
recognition and support, and altho I do not in any way give up 
the essential ideas of theosophy, I leave the society; for, as it 
now exists, I believe it to be a standing danger to honesty and 
truth, and a perpetual open door to superstition, delusion, and 
fraud.” 


This is looked upon as the beginning of the end of theosophy 
by the editor of 7e 7zmes, who expresses his views on the sub- 
ject as follows: 


“Mr. Burrows uses strong terms, but we feel confident that 
they are not a bit stronger than is justified. He has evidently 
made strict investigations on his own account, and finds that de- 
ception is rampant in the society. He has, therefore, come for- 
ward honestly and withdrawn publicly from its ranks. If Mrs. 


Besant would only be persuaded to follow suit, we might speedily 
see the final extinction of this impudent and degraded cult of 
fraud and imposture.” 
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RULING IDEAS OF OUR AGE. 


“ be what ways ought the conception of personal life and duty 
to be modified #” was the question framed by the trustees 
of Dartmouth College for the competitors for the Fletcher bien- 
nial prize essay. Dr. Washington Gladden, the winner of the 
prize this year, has published his essay in book form under the 
title “Ruling Ideas of the Present Age.” ‘The author endeavors 
to interpret to the present age the regulative truths which are 
working themselves out in our experiences, to explain the mean- 
ing of modern ethical and intellectual movements. 
Dr. Gladden thinks that “new conceptions of Christian life and 
duty must always be in order,” and that, 
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religion has a footing and a sanction in this world which the 
world has not hitherto confessed. If all this is so, then what new 
and large meaning is given to the thought of Christ as one who 
comes not to destroy but to fulfil the law, and to bring life as 
well as immortality to light. It is the law of life that he fulfils 
and illuminates. If this is so, all life is sacramental and revela- 
tory; ‘the struggle for the life of others,’ which appears in the 
lowest tribes, is the proof that in the Christ of Calvary all things 
consist and become intelligible. If this is so, then He through 
whom all things were made ‘came to his own’ in a deeper sense 
than we have given to the words, when He stood among us, 
pointing to the fowls of the air and considering the lilies.” 


This view, says Dr. Gladden, will be something of a shock to 
those who hold that Christianity is some- 





whiie the substance of the Christian ex- 
perience is permanent, its forms and 
manifestations always changing. 
What are the changes now in progress; 
what are the new truths which are to-day 
indicating the approach of the kingdom 
of heaven? Ten chapters are occupied 
in answering these questions and illus- 
trating certain fundamental ideas. In 
the closing chapter, however, Dr. Gladden 
brings together his leading propositions 
and restates them more or less briefly. 
The first of the “ruling ideas” is the 
immanence of Christ. This idea, accord- 
ing to Dr. Gladden, may be called Pau- 
line, for it is explicitly stated in that 
passage of the Epistle to the Colossians, 
where Paul declares that Christ is “the 
first-born of all creation; for zz Hzm were 


are 


all things created, in the heavens and 
upon the earth, things visible and things 
invisible, whether thrones or dominions 
or principalities or powers; all things 








thing distinct from nature and the natural 
order of things, but the doctrine is “the 
fundamental fact of creation and revela- 
tion.” 

The second “ruling idea” is that “the 
relations of men to one another in society 
are not contractual, but vital and organic.” 
Dr. Gladden says on this point: 


“If men as Christians were to become 
members one of another, it was only be- 
cause as men they were made to be mem- 
bers one of another. ‘This manner of liv- 
ing together was not something imported 
into humanity by Christ; it was only the 
realization, by His grace, of the ideal of 
humanity. For even as the Christian is 
not something other than the perfect type 
of humanity, but the restoration of that 
type, so the Christian society is nothing 
other than the perfect human society, the 
society which unfallen and sinless human 
beings would spontaneously form. 

“Christ is the head of the church, but 
He is also the head of humanity; and the 
true relation of every human being tothe 








have been created ¢hrough Him, and un- 
to Him; and He is before all things, and 
in Him all things consist.” Dr. Gladden elaborates this first 


idea as follows: 


“Not only the physical creation, but the social order also, finds 
its razson ad’ étre in the Christ. Thrones and dominions, as well 
as genera and species, are explained by Him. The law of the 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus is the law of the universe. It is the 
unity which springs from love, not less than the unity which is 
the postulate of reason, that makes it a universe. 

“It would be difficult to frame statements in which this great 
truth of the immanence of Christ in the very structure of the nat- 
ural world and of the social world could be more definitely set 
forth than it is here set forth by the Apostle Paul; and it would 
be quite as difficult to conceive of any truth of revelation more 
momentous. Surely, it puts a new face upon nature, and gives 
us a wholly new conception of life and duty. The whole world 
is transfigured by the conception. ‘To find the very attributes of 
God which are manifested in Christ incorporated into the order 
of creation, and slowly unveiling themselves to the sight of men ; 
to learn, by the study of life upon this planet, that love, in the 
forms of sympathy and self-sacrifice, are parts of His ways by 
whom the worlds were made—is to get a new view of the mean- 
ing of life. . . 

“If the truth of which Jesus the Christ is the manifestation did 
not first appear in the world about nineteen hundred years ago; 
or if it was not first adumbrated in certain ritual observances 
prescribed a few centuries earlier; if, on the contrary, it was the 
very theme of the song of the morning stars when they sang to- 
gether; if it begins to find its expression in the lowest orders of 
living creatures; if the rudiments of love and self-sacrifice—the 
elements of Christliness—are among the primordial tendencies of 
nature; and if these principles have been steadily developing 
since the beginning of creation, so that what was first a mere ur- 
conscious tendency has emerged into an ethical law—then our 
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race is that of the member to the body. 
To every man, whether withiu or without 
the church, this truth needs to be brought home. No man com- 
prehends life until he is made to see by how many organic fila- 
ments he is bound to his fellows; how utterly impossible it is for 
him to separate his interests and his fortunes from theirs; in 
how many ways the welfare of those who are round about him 
depends upon the working, in due measure, of that part of the 
organism which he is.” 


The third “ruling idea” is the presence of the Kingdom of God. 
The old conception of the Kingdom of God as something future, 
as a reign to be set up on the earth, is due to a narrow, literalistic 
reading of the glowing biblical texts. Dr. Gladden believes that 
only the completion of the reality is to come, but that the law of 
love is regnant in the world to-day as it ever will be in heaven. 
He says: 


“A few men in the world believe that the law of love is the 
law of all life, and that nothing else will give us peace and pros- 
perity. Suppose that, as the result of social struggles and over- 
turnings, this truth should be so enforced upon the minds of the 
great multitude of employers and employed that they could not 
doubt it; and suppose that there should be a world-wide move- 
ment to substitute good-will for greed as the organizing principle 
of industrial society: such an event as that might be described 
as the coming of Christ to the world with power and great glory ; 
none of the apocalyptic emblems would overstate its dramatic 
significance. And yet it would be simply the wider acceptance, 
by the world, of a law which is now recognized and established 
among men. 

“The point to be noted is that the kingdom is here, a kingdom 
still increasing; and that the coming which we pray for can be 
nothing more than the fuller development and manifestation of 
the blessed life which now, in so many places, and by so 
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many heavenly ministries, is making the earth beautiful and 
glad.” 

How, Dr. Gladden asks in conclusion, must our conceptions of 
life and duty be affected by the apprehension of these great 
truths? In the first place, “the artificiality and formalism” of 
the old view give place to naturalness and reality; Christianity 
becomes natural, and Christian altruism becomes, not ultra- 
rational, as Mr. Kidd claims, but scientifically demonstrable. 
Again, the old distinction between sacred and secular becomes 
meaningless and blasphemous. All life becomes sacred. To 
quote Dr. Gladden again: 


“To one who admits the organic unity of the human race, the 


notion that Christ’s law is ultra-rational is absurd. It is and 
must be the law of the organism. It is the simple scientific ex- 
pression of the relation of the members to the body. ‘The bond 


that unites us to our fellows is, therefore, one that we can not 
sunder. To sever ourselves from our kind is self-mutilation. 
This is not some counsel of perfection for saints; it is the funda- 
mental fact of life. All our industry, all our social organization, 
must conform to it. No man liveth unto himself. Our daily 
work is a social function. Wealth is valueless and impossible 
apart from human fellowship. Not to keep this steadily before us 
in our administration of all our affairs is to be false to the primary 
human obligation. To set up natural law in the social world or 
the business world, as distinct from and contrary to the Christian 
law, is not only unmoral, it is unscientific. Love is the fulfilling 
of alllaw. And not only do these ideas make our life sacred and 
love our daily regimen, they ought to fill us also with confidence 
and courage. The kingdom that we pray for and fight for is not 
a mere hope, it is a solid reality. When we say that we are 
working together with God, we know what we mean. We can 
discern His working, and can be confident that we are helping in 
the fulfilment of His great designs.- The signs of His presence 
and power are everywhere.” 





BODILY IDENTITY IN THE RESURRECTION. 


ROMAN Catholic theologian, the Abbé Noguier, argues 
that there must be more than mere personal identity in the 
Resurrection; there must be corporeal or bodily sameness as 
well. How he reconciles such extreme ground with the facts of 
science may be seen from the following paragraphs, which we 
translate from his article (Cosmos, Paris, December 21). The 
Abbé first briefly reviews the history of theological opinion on the 
subject. Origen and his followers believed that the same soul, 
dwelling in any kind of body, sufficed for the necessary identity, 
since it is the form and not the actual substance that constitutes 
the individual. Our substance alters day by day, yet we remain 
the same; it is sufficient, therefore, that in the resurrection form 
and soul should persist. The substance of the resurrection body 
is of no consequence. Others believe that the soul bears with 
it in death a kind of germ, and that the resurrection is nothing 
but an evolution of this germ into a spiritual body. Others still 
invoke the aid of what they call “the principle of bodily identity” 
or “the formative power” which, they say, maintains the individ- 
uality of the body during life, despite its changes in substance, 
and, persisting after death, bestows on the resurrection body that 
same individuality. The Abbé then passes to the doctrine that 
he is to champion, first laying down certain distinctions: 


“It is not sufficient to establish the identity of the risen man 
with the mortal man (the identity of the soul would suffice for 
that) ; it is the identity of the risen d0dy with the mortal body 
that we must inquire about. For Holy Scripture and tradition 
say not only that the man shall rise again, but that he shall rise 
with the same body that he had previously. . . . 

“For the perfect identity of the human body it does not suffice 
that the same soul shall dwell in a body composed of any ele- 
ments, no matter what; but the same elements that composed it 
in life must, at least in part, compose the risen body. . . . 

“We shall now examine some of the objections that may be 
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made by modern physiologists against the doctrine of bodily 
identity that we have just stated. . . . 

“That the identity of the risen body may be perfect, we have 
seen that it is necessary that it should be reconstituted by the 
matter possessed by it during life. But then it is natural to ask: 
Is it not equally necessary, in order that the unity of the individ- 
ual should not be altered, that the risen man should possess a// 
the elements that he possessed from his birth to his death? Evi- 
dently not; it is, in fact, quite difficult to conceive how an indi- 
vidual, dead after the complete development of his organs, could 
return on the day of resurrection to what he was, neither more 
nor less, by acquiring all the material elements that had been 
renewed in his body by assimilation and disassimilation, during 
the whole course of his existence. . . . The reason of persistence 
of identity in a body that is constantly renewed rests on the fact 
that the specific form of the human body, and consequently the 
quality of each of its parts, remains the same during life, despite 
changes of matter. . .. If, then, on the one hand we must 
admit the necessity that the risen body should possess the same 
elements as during life, we see, on the other hand, that a// this 
matter is not necessary, but only the quantity sufficient to rees- 
tablish its integrity. 

“It will be understood, after what has been said, that a risen 
body will not lose its identity even when it can resume but a 
small part of the matter that formerly composed it, for the reason 
that this matter will unify itself with the newly acquired matter, 
just as happens during life. . . . 

“One day I was among some young students, and, the conver- 
sation turning on the incessant movements of matter in the uni- 
verse, on its multiple transformations, on the indestructibility of 
atoms, etc. . . . ‘Whoknows,’ said one of them, ‘ whether I have 
not myself, in my own tissues, some of the atoms once possessed 
by some illustrious person of antiquity, Aristotle, for example, 
Alexander, Demosthenes, or even some great man of more 
recent times?’ This question, strange as it appears, contains, 
nevertheless, the elements of possibility, in spite of the immense 
quantity of elements in motion all over our globe. There are, 
besides, cases where the acquisition by part of a human organism 
of elements that belonged to another man, living or dead, is not 
only possible, but certain. We shall find in this a final objection, 
whose removal will complete the solution of the question that 
occupies us. 

“Since it’ is necessary for the identity of a risen man, that his 
body should contain at least a part of the elements that once 
made it up, how can it be that a certain quantity of matter that 
was possessed successively by two individuals can become anew 
at the resurrection part of the bodies of both?” 


In considering this question, the Abbé puts the case of a canni- 
bal who has for many years lived on human flesh. Whose shall 
the elements of this flesh be in the resurrection? The answer is 
that it is impossible that the cannibal’s body should be exclu- 
sively composed of other’s bodies. Says the Abbé: 


“We must note that, rigorously speaking, this man-eater would 
certainly have elements that belong to him alone, elements that 
he will have acquired from the air by respiration, from the water 
that he drinks, and from the mineral salts that it holds in solu- 
tion. And, according to the principles just laid down, this sub- 
stance added to that which he acquires for the first time should 
suffice to reestablish his identity. . . 

“Thus, at the great day of resurrection, each one, having a 
complete body, identical with that which he possessed during his 
mortal life, should and can, in all cases, reassume, to reestablish 
the tissues of his organism, at least a part of the very same ele- 
ments that formerly made them up. As to the rest, which in 
some cases may be wanting, He who knew how to create Nature 
from chaos will know how to provide it in the measure of our 
need.”— 7ranslated for Tue Literary Dicest. 





A NEW Hebrew school has been opened in the Galata quarter of Constan- 
tinople which has been founded by M. S. H. Goldschmidt, president of the 
Alliance Israelite Universelle, who had also borne the entire cost of the 
building, amounting to 1s0,coo francs. Among those present at the inaugural 
ceremony were several high Turkish officials. 


“IT is supremacy, not precedence,” says Mr. Gladstone, “that we ask for 
the Bible; it is contrast as well as resemblance that we feel compelled to in- 
sist upon. The Bibleis stamped with specialty of origin, and an immeasur- 


able distance separates it from all competitors.” 
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UNITARIANISM AND JUDAISM. 


NUMBER of Jewish papers, 7he American Hebrew \ead- 
A ing, have been giving a large amount of space recently to 
discussion of the book written by Josephine Lazarus on the 
“Spirit of Judaism” (Lirerary Dicest, vol. xii., No. 297, p. 288). 
In this discussion the point has been raised as to what advantage 
there might be, if any, in a mergence of the Hebrews in Unita- 
rianism, according to the suggestion of Miss Lazarus. One of the 
latest and most significant contributions to this subject comes from 
Rev. John W. Chadwick, the well-known Unitarian clergyman of 
Brooklyn. In an article appearing in 7he American Hebrew, 
Dr. Chadwick says : 


“It is a fact beyond impeachment that the modern Unitarian 
and the modern Jew, or even the most orthodox, are much nearer 
together in their thought of Jesus and their religious thought in 
general than the modern Unitarian and the Christian orthodox. 
And, if Jesus could come back as many have been imagining of 
late, while He might feel tolerably at home in a Jewish synagog, 
He would be utterly dumfounded in an orthodox Christian 
church. What a lot of notions of which He had never thought or 
dreamed!.. 

“What I am driving at is this; that, because of this community 
of thought between the Unitarian and the Jew, it does not follow 
that they should or that they can immediately coalesce into one 
homogeneous religious body as, here and there, they are advised 
to do by well-meaning persons. Andwhy? Because our Unita- 
rian tradition is not the Jewish tradition, and traditions furnsh 
many points of coalescence and coherence where beliefs furnish 
few or none. ‘We do not bear the root,’ said the Apostle, ‘but 
the root us.’ And our root is a Christian root. Therefore, we 
must ‘abide in the vine.’ And the Jew must dothe same. This 
matter has been brought very close to me during the last few 
weeks by a remarkable little book written by a sister of that 
Emma Lazarus who sang the songs of her people, good as the 
‘Marseillaise,’ with such a splendid vehemence that her heart 
broke in the singing, and she died. But this book by the sister 
is an impassioned summons to the Jew to merge himself in Chris- 
tianity. Do you know that, as I read, I found myself reading as 
a Jew, and well-nigh the words of scornful reprobation and rejec- 
tion burst from my lips: ‘No, no, and no athousand times! By 
all the disabilities of my people in the past, by all the insults and 
injuries they have suffered and are suffering still by their perse- 
cutions and expatriations, by the Ghetto’s sordid hell, this people 
shall be my people and their God my God. If Jesus, who was a 
Jewish prophet, has any higher word for me than Jeremiah or 
Isaiah, that will I take to heart; but it shall be as a Jew I hear, 
even as a Jew He speaks. A race we are not, as your anti- 
Semites fancy when they would excuse their wickedness; but we 
are a people naturally selected by two thousand years of struggle 
for existence, by ignominy and shame, and wrath and bitterness, 
and a people we will remain—if less miserably isolated than we 
have been, so much the better, but loyal to our tradition of un- 
speakable suffering and misery unto the bitter end, if bitter it 
must be.’” 





Influence of ‘*The Family Pew.” —‘“‘The family 
pew ;’ we used to hear common reference to it. The pew and 
the family were associated, for the family all occupied it at 
every service; the father at the end next the aisle, the mother at 
the other end, and the children between, the little one commonly 
nearer the mother. To have a pew meant to have a place of sit- 
ting for the family, and the children took their places in it as 
naturally as they went into the church. It was the home carried 
to the church. ‘Family religion,’ ‘family worship,’ the ‘family 
pew,’ expressed phases of the same life. Very pleasant associa- 
tions are connected with the family pew. The memory of home 
is there. The influence of the grave and reverent father and of 
the tender and equally reverent mother is with it. The whole- 
some restraint of that feature of worship made an abiding im- 
pression on the mind. We regret that the family pew is disap- 
pearing from the churches. In the city the children attend the 
Sabbath-school and only too often go home. The sons, as they 
get a little older, seek some other place of sitting. The father 
and the mother, and it may be the daughters, are there, but the 
pew is only partly filled. Separated from the family pew, the 
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children find it easier to go to some other church, or, it may be, 
to remain at home; or, it is only one step farther, to begin to 
wander on the streets. After a while the parents ask, ‘Where 
are our children?’ but they can not get them back to the old 
family pew.”— Zhe United Presbyterian, 


A Lawyer’s Advice on the Bible.—Among the “Open 
Letters” in Zhe Century for January is one on “Advice to a 
Young Lawyer,” in which the writer gives the substance of several 
old letters recently found in a package in a Washington garret, 
written by such men as Webster, Clay, and Calhoun. These 
letters were addresed to a young man who had requested the 
views of the statesmen named as to the best course of study to 
pursue preparatory to entering the legal profession. One letter 
written by Senator B. W. Leigh, a famous Virginia lawyer, is 
specially interesting. After mentioning several works of history, 
politics, and law, Senator Leigh says: “I advise every man to 
read the Bible. I speak of it here as a book which it behooves a 
lawyer to make himself thoroughly acquainted with. It is the 
code of ethics of every Christian country on the globe, and tends, 
above all other books, to elucidate the spirit of law throughout the 
Christian world. It is, in fact, a part of the practical law of every 
Christian nation, whether recognized as such or not.” 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


A SALVATION ARMY officer recently wrote a letter to Archbishop Elder, 
of Cincinnati, asking for afew words of commendation for the work of the 
Army. Inhis letter of reply, the Archbishop said in part: A commen- 
dation would imply that your body hold an authoritative commission from 
God to preach His gospel, and to teach men His doctrines and His laws. 
Such acommendation I could not give. I supposethat you are aware of the 
position of the Catholic Church in this regard. She holds that this authori- 
tative commission was given exclusively to her, in our Lord’s command to 
the Apostles ‘to teach all nations’ and in His promise to be ‘with them 
tili the end of the world.’ ‘He that heareth you, heareth' me.’ On the 
other hand, when any other persons, in the church or out of it, make use 
of opportunities to draw their neighbors away from sin and to turn their 
minds and hearts toward God, every one who loves God must be glad of 
the good that isdone. And Ihave much respect for men and women who 
apply themselves earnestly to such work, according to their knowledge and 
opportunities.” 


REFERRING to the talk about a “‘dead-line” in the ministry, 7he Church- 
man says: ‘“*Some clergy are old at fifty, while others enter upon the 
youth of old age at sixty. Bishop Durnford, of Chichester, England, who 
died last month, was not consecrated bishop until he was sixty-eight years 
of age, and he exercised a vigorous episcopate for twenty-five years and 
died, quite suddenly and unexpectedly, at the mature age of ninety-three. 
Mr. Gladstone is not old yet, and almost any church in the country would 
be glad to have him asits rector, and the thought of making him rector 
emeritus would scarcely occur to any vestry in existence.” 


A WRITER in a recent issue of 7he Methodist Review mentions certain 
facts which ‘make it sure that the demand may come for at least a partial 
restatement of Christian doctrine. The new statement will be both Calvin- 
isticand Arminian. It will magnify grace and the divine sovereignty but 
will not minify man’s free agency.”” On this 7he Christian I/ntelligencer 
comments as follows: ‘The writer speaks for himself; we do not see any 
call for such restatement.” 


A BRIGHTER day appears to be dawning for the Rumanian Jews, says 
The American Hebrew. **The new Prime Minister, M. Stourdza, has agreed 
to raise the percentage of Jewish pupils who may attend schools to twenty 
per cent. of the number attending, instead of the three per cent. hitherto 
allowed, while soldiers are to be permitted to rise in rank according to 
merit, a right hitherto denied, however meritorious the service rendered.” 


THE third Ecumenical Conference of Methodism is to be held in England 
in r90r. The Joint Committee having these things in charge met in the 
Wesleyan Mission-House, London, a few weeks ago, and entered upon its 
work. It decided that the same general principles shall govern the next 
Conference that governed those of 1881 and 1891. The Conference will be 
held in City Road Chapel, the Mother Church of Methodism. 


A NUMBER of pastors of New York churches have sent an urgent invita- 
tion to Rev. Andrew Murray, the devotional writer and evangelist of 
South Africa, tospend next winter in holding a series of religious and 
devotional meetings in New York and elsewhere in this country. This 
invitation has been prompted by the deep and favorable impression made 
by Mr. Murray during his tour of this country last season. 


AT a recent debate held in the London Presbyterian College on 
‘* Needed Reforms in Presbyterian Government and Worship,” it was sug- 
gested, among other things, that pastorates should be terminable at a fixed 
period, and that appointments to the eldership should not necessarily be for 
life, nor should prospective elders be required to assent to the whole of 
the Westminster Confession. 


THE Rev. Dr. Monro Gibson, of London, has accepted the nomination of 
the committee of the National Council of the Free Churches of Great 
Britain for the presidency. In that capacity he will preside over the Free 
Church Congress which meets at Nottingham next spring. 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


IS GERMANY TOO AGGRESSIVE? 


Frasier would not need to feel more than a passing 

interest in Dr. Jameson’s Transvaal raid, if the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain and of the South African Republic were 
alone concerned inthe matter. The raid has, however, by reason 
of the action of Germany and the construction put upon it, assumed 
proportions that arouse world-wide interest. 

The German Emperor’s despatch to President Kriiger is taken 
to mean not only that Germany proposed to disregard England’s 
claim of suzerainty over the Transvaal, but to mean also that the 
Germans, despite the frequent warnings they have received from 
England, regard themselves competent to stop the Anglo-Saxon 
race in its march of conquest of the world. That meaning is 
given to the Emperor’s message by both Englishmen and Ger- 
mans. The latter established themselves in South Africa about 
twelve years ago; they have interfered with the extension of 
British power in several instances, have been much disturbed 
when England broke her alleged promise not to extend her 
dominions beyond latitude 22° south, and are determined to stop 
the further increase of England’s power at any cost. 
London, says: 


The Times, 


“The Emperor’s telegram must not be taken as merely the ex- 
pression of his personal feeling. Hitherto there have been only 
tentative efforts to explain away the restrictions placed by the 
convention of 1884 0n the international status of the Republic and 
to impugn the British claim of suzerainty. ‘The Emperor's tele- 
gram decides the question summarily in the name of the German 
Empire. It is not surprising, therefore, that the Transvaal 
Government already draws from such powerful encouragement 
the conclusion that it can go a step farther and denounce all its 
existing treaties with Great Britain on the ground that they are de 
facto nullified by such an act of unparalleled aggression as that 
which has been carried out with her connivance, if not at her in- 
stigation, and take this opportunity of placing its relations on a 
footing of equality which can never afterward be challenged.” 


Naturally this explanation of the Emperor’s conduct has 
aroused public feeling in England. The people have shown their 
determination to resist the Germans in every conceivable man- 
ner. Cartoons in which the Emperor is pictured as a little boy 
teasing a lion are plentiful. Inthe theaters and music-halls allu- 
sions to the political situation have been received with enthusi- 
.asm. Stores kept by Germans are said to have been wrecked by 
the mob and Germans living in England to have been in some 
cases maltreated. Many of the press comments are of a very 
bellicose sort, to the effect that Germany could not possibly resist 
Great Britain. Zhe Standard, London, Lord Salisbury’s mouth- 
piece, is more moderate, but no less firm. It says: 


“We wish to write with as much moderation of language as is 
suitable to a serious occasion. But we can not conceal from our- 
selves that the conduct and language of the Emperor together 
raise two strong presumptions. One is that Germany either 
wishes to challenge or seeks to destroy the suzerainty of the 
Queen in the Transvaal. It is absolutely imperative that they 
should be told, and that the Emperor should be told, in the’most 
courteous but in the firmest language possible, that neither Ger- 
many nor any other power, except Great Britain, has rights of 
any kind in the Transvaal. . . . Moreover, it is imperative to add 
that, as between the Transvaal and itself, the English Govern- 
ment can not tolerate, and will not tolerate, any interference 
whatsoever. We have every wish—indeed, we have made many 
sacrifices—to remain on friendly terms with Germany. But if 
Germany were to insist on trespassing on our sovereign rights 
those friendly terms would necessarily be at anend. If the atti- 
tude and language of the German Emperor do not imply any- 
thing of this kind, well and good. In that case, we are wholly at 
aloss to understand what his Majesty means by congratulating 
President Kriiger on having defeated Dr. Jameson ‘without ap- 
pealing for the help of friendly powers.’ What‘ friendly powers’? 
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And which are the powers that claim the right to interfere be- 
tween ourselves and the Transvaal? Let us have aclear under- 
standing.” 


The St. James's Gazette points out that this famous telegram 
is not the outcome of the Emperor’s supposed love of notoriety. 
That paper says: 

““Here we have a state paper, drawn up, it will be observed, 
after consultation with the Imperial Chancellor, and not with him 
alone; for it appears that the Chief of the Admiralty, the Chief 
of the Navy Office, and the Chief of the Naval Cabinet, were 
present at the conference. Admirals and naval secretaries are 
not required to draft the terms of diplomatic notes. . . . It may 
be a conscious warning on the part of the German Government. 
Friendly to us for some time past that Government has not been ; 
yet it had never definitely closed the way to friendship. Time 
and again, within the last twelve years, our Government has 
been given to understand that we could still have German sup- 
port for our diplomacy—on terms; that is to say, on the distinct 
condition that Germany, when she needed it, could have support 
from us. We preferred isolation—with results we see to-day. 
But some may think that this flip from the Kaiser’s glove is but 
one more rough hint to the same purpose. . . . But it may be 
that the German Emperor and his advisers are closing the door 
with a slam, and have abandoned any desire to either cajole or 
bully us into alliance. Isolated we have chosen to be, and iso- 
lated, it seems, we are now likely to remain. It is a most peril- 
ous position for a country such as ours. . . . The German Em- 
peror’s message, like the outrage of President Cleveland, may do 
us some good, if one and the other show us that even in those 
countries, toward which we ourselves feel most amicably, there 
is no difficulty in letting loose a flood of envy and dislike against 
Britain. . . . But, after all, we will neither be bounced nor bul- 
lied out of our rights and our position in the world; not even if 
we have to fight to keep them.” 


But these matter-of-fact comments are the exception, and are 
only met with in the journals of world-wide reputation. In some 
of.the English papers Emperor William II., who is thirty-eight 
years old, father of seven children, and a ruler of eight years’ ex- 
perience, is spoken of as a “fresh young man,” and referred to as 
an “autocratic” ruler. 

The manner in which the Germans have received the news of 
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England's agitation has been regarded as asign of fear even out- 
side of England. Thus the /igaro, Paris, which commented 
favorably upon the Emperor’s message to President Kriiger, 
says: 


“It is a well-known fact that the German Emperor is very easily 
roused by unfavorable comments upon his actions.* Yet he re- 
ceives the brutal attacks of the, British press in perfect silence. 
This is proof that he feels his inability to go to war with Great 
Britain. Should really serious complications arise between Ger- 
many and England, then France will take care to preserve an 
attitude which will insure her present position as the silent guar- 
dian of the peace of the world. But France will not interfere in 
a quarrel which concerns Germany and Great Britain alone.” 


The Neuesten Nachrichten, Berlin, says: 


“A breach of international usages has been committed calcu- 
lated to arouse the indignation of the whole civilized world. It 
is to the interest of all states to consider how they can protect 
their rights and interests in the Transvaal against violations com- 
mitted bythe English intruders. It is, therefore, the duty of the 
German Government in the first place to take energetic measures. 
The talk of war, however, is nonsensical. We do not attach the 
slightest importance to the threats of the English, and regard the 
war-cloud as one composed of printer’s ink only.” 


The National Zeitung, Berlin, declares that it is a matter of 
little importance whether England has managed to retain some 
nominal rights inthe Transvaal. The question is simply whether 
England is to be allowed to annex the whole world or not. This 
paper continues: 


“The German press has only expressed its well-founded con- 
viction that it is contrary to the national interests of Germany, 
and, since her conquest of Madagascar, also against the interests 
of France, that all the rest of South Africa should become Eng- 
lish. ‘The principle of the balance of power is as valid in South 
Africa as in any other part of the world, and means will be found 
to preserve it against England, if that should become necessary.” 


The Vossiche Zeitung, Berlin, thinks it is the positive duty of 
the German Government to protect its own interests and those of 
the Boers. The Kdlnische Zeitung protests strongly against the 
assumption that the Germans hold views different from the Em- 
peror, and points out that even the Socialists show patriotism. 
Many papers have made use of a mode peculiarly effective in 
Germany when the public is to be influenced. They print im- 
moderate attacks on the part of English papers in specially heavy 
type, but without any comment. The Novoye Vremya, St. 
Petersburg, says: 


“The attitude of the British press is evidently mainly intended 
to frighten Germany, and is not the result of a determination to 
gotowar. The Transvaal question will not assume really dan- 
gerous proportions unless further developments force the Em- 
peror to act in accordance with the sentiments expressed in his 
message. In that case, however, the isolation of Great Britain, 
which threatens her positionin Egypt, will become more evident.” 
— Translations made for THE Literary DIcEst. 





THERE is trouble in store for the so-called devil-worshipers in Paris, 
whose extraordinary rites were reported recently in the Parisian papers. 
According to Zhe Westminster Gazette an action for libel has been brought 
by a Mile. Lucie Claraz, of Fribourg, Switzerland, against a periodical 
entitled Le Diable au Dix-neuvidme Siecle, which exists for the purpose of 
attacking the worshipers of Satan and the so-called priests, who celebrate 
what are known as * black masses,’’ ceremonies not only impious but im- 
moral and obscene, In an article which appeared in this paper, Mlle. 
Lucie Claraz was described asa “devil-worshiper,”? who procured conse- 
crated communion wafers from the Catholic churches for the purpose of 
having them defiled by the ministers of Satan. The plaintiff, who is a good 
Catholic, has organized a church in Fribourg at her own expense, and has 
been specially honored by the Pope. Owing to the statements circulated 
about her, she was refused communion at Fribourg, and accordingly 
brought the action against Le Diable au Dix-neuvidme Siecle. 


* Reference is possibly made to the many actions brought of late in Ger- 
many for dse majeste, which actions, however, are not instituted by the 
throne, but by the state attorney of the district in which the paper that 
prints real or supposed insults against the Emperor is published.—Eb. 
LITERARY DIGEST. 
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DR. JAMESON’S EXPEDITION TO THE 
TRANSVAAL. 


OR a while it was assumed that Dr. Jameson had led his 
men to the assistance of the British element in Johannes- 

burg entirely on his own responsibility, and without the know]l- 
edge of the Premier of the Cape Colony and the directors of the 
British South Africa Company. But it is now charged that Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes was fully acquainted with the intended invasion of 
the Transvaal, and he has, presumably because of this charge, 
resigned from the Premiership of the Cape. Dr. Jameson and 
his associates will be turned over to the British authorities. In 
the Transvaal order has been restored for the moment. Presi- 
dent Kriiger has published a proclamation which ends as follows: 


“T have long since contemplated the advisability of a change in 
the constitution in favor of the numerous foreign element. But 
it is impossiblé to accede to unjust demands. I havealso thought 
of raising the mining district of Johannesburg tothe rank of a 
city, and intended to mention the subject during the next session 
of the Volksraad [Congress]. Is it still possible for me to do 
this after what has occurred? I will give you the answer to this 
question myself. I know that there are thousands of men in 
Johannesburg who deserve to be trusted with an extension of 
their rights. Let the people of Johannesburg prove by their con- 
duct that I am justified in going before the Vo/ksraad with the 
admonition, ‘Forgive and forget.’” 


As an evidence of how little English sentiment is disposed to 
grant the Boers any concession that might enable them to continue 
as an independent nation, the following excerpt is cited from an 
editorial in Zhe Graphic, London, written a few months ago, 
when the Transvaal was seeking, not for the first time, to obtain 
direct communication with the sea: 


“It is not difficult to understand the annoyance of the Boers at 
the annexation by Great Britain of the small strip of territory 
separating Swaziland from Amatongaland. The ambitious 
Dutchmen have long hugged the dream of becoming masters of 
that little property themselves as one farther step toward the sea. 
The extraordinary thing is that they should ever have imagined 
that their dream was realizable. If there is one principle in our 
policy in South Africa which has been fixed and invariable, it is 
that the Transvaal must be prevented at all hazards from having 
a seaport of its own. With that view we acquired some years 
ago, in the territories now formally annexed, predominant rights. 
. . . That the ambition of the Boers should not have been damped 
by these dispositions argues either a phenomenal sanguineness 
on their part, or a not very complimentary estimate of our own 
courage and consistency.” 


The press of Continental Europe unanimously censures this 
spirit on the part of England. The Hande/sblad, Amsterdam, 
in along editorial, describes the attitude of the English as fol- 
lows : 


“They [the British Colonial authorities] had long prepared for 
this invasion. As early as November 1 the Belfast Evening 7ele- 
graph published a letter from Matabeleland, in which the writer 
expressed his confidence that the troops of the Chartered Com- 
pany would have an easy task, ‘as the Transvaal did not dream 
of an attack.’ And then the complaints of the English! In the 
Transvaal Government schools, instruction is given in the Dutch 
language. Isit not given in English wherever the British flag 
flies? Private schools must set aside some hours for the instruc- 
tion in Dutch. Is instruction in English dispensed with in such 
schools among English-speaking nations? Further, the English 
declare that life and property are not cared for in the mining 
districts, and complain that there are thousands of robbers and 
thieves around, yet they demand that these robbers and thieves 
be given equal rights with the early settlers, as soon as they enter 
the Transvaal. Henry Hess writes in The African Critic: ‘1 
know that there are 50,000 stand of arms in Johannesburg. The 
defeat of Majuba will be revenged, and every (rue Englishman 
will regard Dr. Jameson as justified.’ Yet this loyal English- 
man demands citizens’ rights in the Transvaal! Luckily Presi- 
dent Kriiger remembered the Dutch adage, ‘One can not killa 
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turtle before it shows its head.’ 
off when it made its appearance.” 


He waited, and lopped the head 


The Rotterdamsche Courani, Rotterdam, says: 


“We foresaw the possibility of a conflict between Uitlanders 
and Boers, but we could not imagine that the first attack would 
come from without. This intrusion of the hirelings of a foreign 
company into the dominions of a free state must be regarded as 
the most flagrant example of British arroganceon record. These 
soldiers of the Chartered Company are the worst kind of adven- 
turers extant. Witness their work against the Matabele. The 
company is responsible for their brutal deeds, yet the names of 
such men as Cecil Rhodes and the Duke of Fife figure in its list. 
We can do nothing for the Boers, but they need not to be told 
that the hearts of their blood-relations in Holland are with them 
in their trial.” 


The Zemps, Paris, discusses the peculiar position in which the 
Boers are placed with regard to the Uitlanders. Our contem- 
porary points out that the laws of naturalization are not more 
stringent in the Transvaal than in other countries with a large 
immigration. The demands of the British press, that the Uit- 
landers be given the same facilities as in Canada and Australia, 
are unjust: “For,” continues the Jems, 


“these analogies are absolutely deceptive. In the first place, 
even in those Colonies we have never heard it said that the elec- 
toral system of the Upper House—for the most part, moreover, 
not elective, admits newly arrived emigrants to participate in 
choosing its members. Further, what comparison can possibly 
be drawn between vast communities like those of Australia and 
Canada, already given over to the Anglo-Saxon race, and with- 
out contact with other states threatening them with absorption, 
and a little Republic strangled by surrounding English posses- 
sions? Victoria or Queensland will never be inundated by the 
French or the Germans, and they took precautions against the 
danger of a yellow invasion by measures in comparison to which 
the Constitution of the South African Republic is child’s play.”— 
Translations made for Tue LireRARY DIGEsT. 





CHILE’S ‘‘ MONROE DOCTRINE.” 


S Chile getting ready to promulgate a special Monroe doctrine 
of uer own to apply to South America, and to serve as a 
warning to the United States as well as Europe to keep hands off? 
Recent events are, in certain quarters, taken to foreshadow such 
a proceeding. 

Chile has promised to Bolivia the disputed provinces of Tacua 
and Arica, formerly belonging to Peru, on condition that Bolivia 
will support Chile in international difficulties. Bolivia has 
hitherto been friendly to Peru and the Argentine Federation. 
But the offer of a seaport is too tempting to be refused. The 
Patria, Buenos Ayres, and other Argentine papers pointed out 
the danger some months ago, and urged the Government to come 
to a better understanding with Bolivia. But the Argentines are 
too busy with internal squabbles to give due heed to the machina- 
tions of Chile. The 7e/egrafo, La Paz, Bolivia, says: 


“Commercially, Tacua and Arica have belonged to us by rights 
for many years. Our geographical position and our growing 
trade point to this outlet by which alone we can obtain direct 
communication with the ocean. The circumstances are favora- 
ble, and we must make use of them unless we wish to allow our 
country to fall into that lethargy which is characteristic of some 
of the Eastern people. We must have a Bolivian port, and be 
connected with it by a purely Bolivian railroad. For half a cen- 
tury we have fostered Peru commercially ; it is now time to look 
after our own interests. It is now possible to obtain Tacua and 
Arica in an honorable manner, and we must not let the chance 
slip to add these provinces to our territory.” 


The Westliche Post, St. Louis, thinks that it will not be long 
before the Chilean “ Monroe doctrine” will be formulated. As yet 
the Chileans have resisted the temptation to declare themselves 
masters of the South American continent, but soon they will 
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come forward boldly and announce that their will is law from the 


Caribbean Sea to Cape Horn. The paper says: 


“The Bolivians do not seem to realize that Chile has granted 
them a short respite only, and that they must ultimately be ab- 
sorbed by that expanding country. The Bolivians now assist by 
going against Argentina, the only state capable of resising Chile. 
. . . The Argentines are busy with the interests of their ruling 
oligarchy. Chile has managed to sow discord, and the three 
natural allies—Peru, Bolivia, and Argentina—have been parted, 
and one of them has not been made to serve the purposes of Chile. 
The happy days during which South American statesmen did not 
have their sleep disturbed by international politics are now past. 
Chile has put life into pending questions, and supports her de- 
mands by extensive warlike preparations. One of these ques- 
tions has now been settled in favor of Chile by the ratification of 
the treaty with Bolivia. Now comes the turn of the boundary 
disputes between Chile and Argentina, between Argentina and 
Bolivia, and the final disposal of the above-mentioned former 
provinces of Peru. As far as can be seen, these questions will be 
solved according to the Chilean Monroe doctrine, for Chile is 
strong, and her neighbors are weak.”—7yranslated for Tue 
LITERARY DIGEsT. 





WHY THE BOERS HATE THE BRITISH. 


HE following is a short extract from a series of articles in 

the Zuzd Afrikansche Tydschrift, Cape Town. It gives 

the principal causes of the enmity between the Dutch South 
African settlers and the English, from the Boer’s point of view. 


“One of the greatest of Boer* grievances was the manner in 
which they were robbed of the money they had paid for their 
slaves. When slavery was yet tolerated by Great Britain, a 
brisk trade was carried on by British vendors of human flesh with 
slaves captured in the Malaysian Islands. When it became 
known that Bishop Wilberforce had been successful, the English 
captains bound for the West Indies unloaded their cargoes at the 
Cape. As the Government valuation was far below the prices 
paid by the Boers, the Boer slaveholder would naturally lose 
heavily upon recent investments when the slaves were declared 
free. But the Boers never were ardent slaveholders. In their 
independent states slavery has never been known, altho the Boer 
exercises a kind of patriarchal authority over his native servants. 
The Boers were, therefore, quite willing to depart from a custom 
which they only recognized because their British masters sanc- 
tioned the trade. They were, however, roused to resentment 
when they discovered that nothing was paid to indemnify them 
for the loss occasioned by the liberation of the slaves. The 
British Government, no doubt, paid the money, but the Boers 
were cheated by the Government agents, while their fellow 
colonists of British extraction received the compensation allotted 
tothem. This grievance caused the first exodus from the Cape 
Colony, the Boers being accompanied by thousands of liberated 
Malay, Hottentot, and Bushmen slaves, who refused to leave 
their masters. Another reminiscence that keeps alive the hatred 
of the Boers is the execution of Slagta’s Neck. They had emi- 
grated to escape British rule, leaving their well-ordered farms 
behind, and selling much of their household goods at an enormous 
sacrifice. But the British Government declared that any one 
born on soil owned by Great Britain could not renounce his alle- 
giance to the British Crown. The Boers made a stand in what is 
at present the Orange Free State. The British troops defeated 
them, and twenty-eight of their leaders were sentenced to be 
hung as traitors and conspirators. ‘Their wives, children, and 
friends were forced to witness the execution. Unfortunately the 
gallows broke. According to the old Roman-Dutch law, to which 
the Boers were accustomed, the prisoners would now be freed, but 
to the horror of the witnesses the gallows was erected a second 
time and the prisoners hoisted to death amid the lamentations of 
their friends and relatives. This incident has never been for- 
gotten. The majority of the Boers then emigrated to the other 
side of the Vaal River. The Orange Free State, then regarded as 
an arid waste, was turned over to the Boers a few years later, 


* The name Afrikanders was originally adopted by the Boers, who tbus 
distinguished between themselves and people not born in South Africa. 
The term appears now to be applied promiscuously to both Boers and 
British colonists. 
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when Sir Harry Smith met with signal defeat from the Basutos. 
The Free State remains independent to this day. Only the 
corner in which the diamonds were discovered was taken from 
it in 1870. 

“In the Transvaal region at first three independent states were 
formed—Patschefstrom, Zoutpansberg, and Lydenburg. Soon, 
however, the states discovered that they could not hold out singly 
against the fierce Kaffirs which surrounded them, and a single 
Republic—the South African Republic—was formed, with Presi- 
dent Pretorius at its head. In spite of exhausting wars with the 
natives, the Republic prospered under the guidance of its slightly 
educated but immensely practical Boer presidents. In 1873 came 
a change for the worse. The Rev. Burges then became chief 
magistrate, an intelligent, well-meaning and very liberal man, 
but one who introduced innovations for which the country was 
not yet ripe. The result was financial ruin. The English had 
been waiting for this. Their representative, Sir “Theophilus 
Shepstone, held a plebiscite in which the Boers themselves re- 
fused even to participate. The English settlers in the towns 
signed a petition to the British Government, and the Transvaal 
was formally annexed. The Boers sent deputation after deputa- 
tion to England, but were told that their hopes could not be real- 
ized, and Sir Garnet Wolseley informed them that ‘ The Transvaal 
would remain British territory as long as the sun shines in 
heaven.’ The Boers then rose (December, 1880) and drove the 
British from their country with terrific slaughter. 

“In 1882 the states of Stellaland and Gosen were founded in 
Bechuanaland. But the British Government, as usual, annexed 
them as soon as they became settled, and the liberty-loving Boers 
retreated from the farms they had begun to inhabit. They were 
luckier in the new Republic (a part of Zululand), and in Swazi- 
land. Miners had begun to enter the Transvaal. The British 
hoped that their boast, ‘If we can not conquer you by our arms, 
we will annex you by out-voting you,’ would speedily be made 
good, and the British Government no longer offered serious ob- 
jections to the extension of a state which would soon become 
British territory.”— 7ranslated for Tue Literary DicEst. 





ENCLAND’S ARMY. 


HE power of Great Britain is based almost exclusively upon 
her navy, and her army is so small*that the Continental 
officers generally regard it as not worth taking intoaccount. Yet 
the British army is very interesting in its composition and qual- 
ity, especially as it is the only one in Europe which recruits itself 
by the old-fashioned mode of enlistment. The Continental 
powers, without exception, claim that it is every man’s duty not 
only to bear arms in the defense of his country in case of war, 
but also to learn the necessary proficiency in handling these arms 
in times of peace. In a book by Captain Le Juge, recently pub- 
lished at Leipsic (“Das englische Heer in seiner heutigen Gestal- 
tung”), we find the following comments on the present aspect of 
Britain's land forces: 


“As in the seventeenth century, the British army is still com- 
posed of mercenaries, and the principles upon which it is kept up 
are, in the main, the same which existed during the reign of the 
Stuarts. Some reforms have taken place, but they are of com- 
paratively recent date. The sale and barter of the diverse ranks 
of commissioned officers has only been abolished to some extent 
since the earlyseventies. Flogging was abolished after the Zulu 
war. Yet some important reforms have been engrafted upon the 
ancient formation of the British army. Thus a reserve has been 
formed by contract. Some of the men are bound to hold them- 
selves in readiness for a number of years after their release from 
active service, and these will be used to bring the regiments up 
to their effective strength in case of war. 

“Then there is the militia. Originally the militia was that part 
of the British forces in which the principle of universal service 
as against the hireling soldier was upheld. But during the pres- 
ent century this principle was dropped, and the militia is now 
composed of enlisted men. The militiamen serve only a short 
time with the colors, may not be sent abroad, and can not even 
be used in the Channel Islands, the Isle of Man, Malta, or Gib- 
taltar without their own concurrence. The permission of Parlia- 
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ment is necessary to mobilize the militia. The militia reserve, 
however, can be drafted into regiments of the line. Other pecul- 
iar parts of the British army are the volunteers and the yeomanry. 
The yeomanry is a body of volunteer cavalry, composed mainly 
of farmers and farm-tenants. It is a very exclusive force. The 
volunteer army, in which all arms are represented, is a very free 
organization. Its members can enter it and leave it without 
much trouble. As long as a man belongs to a volunteer corps he 
is, of course, subject to some legal restrictions, and must take 
part in the drill. That the volunteers represent a material out of 
which excellent soldiers could be made, is undeniable, and it is 
equally true that the individual volunteer distinguishes himself 
by intelligence and physical ability. It is, however, hardly nec- 
essary to remark that their value as a body is limited. The vol- 
unteers are intended for the defense of the British Isles only. 
But even here it will be difficult to use them to advantage, as 
their organization is insufficient to warrant their being led 
against a well-organized and well-trained army.” 


The writer quotes the proud words of an English general, that 
“the English officer is the best in the world, for he is a gentle- 
man, the representative of everything noble, brave, and honora- 
ble, and possessed of highly developed self-esteem.” Captain Le 
Juge, according to German custom, quotes a non-German in an- 
swer to this. A French general says: 


“Granted that the English officer possesses all these qualities, 
that does not make him what the Continental officer is—the back- 
bone and educator of the nation. He can not educate his men, 
because he regards them as tools only, and leaves them solely in 
the hands of the ‘non-coms.’ The British officer is not, therefore, 
the best in the world. The most that can be said for him is that 
he is the best to handle the men placed under his command.” 


The discipline of the British army appears very lax to Captain 
Le Juge. Over six thousand cases of drunkenness in one year 
(1894) appear to him enormous. That only 336 of these came 
before court-martial, while the rest were punished with a fine, 
astonishes him. Fines are unknown in the German service. 
Altho desertion has, of late, decreased to something less than two 
per cent. annually, the German officer thinks that deserters are 
far more numerous than in Continental armies. That a whole 
battalion of the Life Guards mutinies because the men think they 
are drilled too much, strikes him as distinctly humorous. The 
total abstinence movement in the British army is as little to his 
liking as the drunkenness which led to its establishment. The 
Indian army is, in the opinion of our author, led by the best 
officers that England has at her disposal, but it is too cumber- 
some to be used away from its native soil.— 7rans/lated for Tue 
Literary DicEst. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


WE do not know, says the Vienna Neue Revue, what degree of respect 
education receives from state officials in other countries, but the Austrian 
frontier guards certainly do not favor individuals for the amount of 
knowledge they possess. This is shown in the case of two learned and high- 
ly talented—pigs. With their impresario these well-trained young porkers 
went on a tour on the European continent. But the Austrian authorities, 
mindful of their orders to allow no representatives of the porcine species 
tocross the frontier while swine fever is raging in the regions beyond, 
failed to understand that this was a question of intellectual rather than 
material enjoyment, and refused to let the grunting young artists pass. 


THE accusation of being intolerant which is charged by some American 
papers against the Germans because the latter refused to give a place to 
the Heine memorial, causes amusement among the Teutons. The Volk, 
Berlin, says that nobody denies Heine’s poetic talent; nor is there any 
animosity against him because he was a Jew; but he threw mud at his 
country and his people, and the French archives prove that he was secret- 


RB la todoso. One may just as well offer the Greeks a statue in honor of 
phiultes, as the Germans a memorial of Heine. 


THE Science Francaise has raised much comment by publishing the fol- 
lowing facts: France, with a population of 38,000,000, has Over 773,000 state 
employees of all ranks. That is one out of every fifteen registered voters, 
or ten per cent. of those who usually make use of their right to vote. 
Paris especially has a large number of officials whose duty consists mainly 
in drawing their pay. Since r873 the number of officials of all grades has 
been increased twenty per cent. The budget has increased $35,000,000. 


Kladderadatsch, Berlin, thinks the English are terribly unreasonable. 
The Prince of Wales has a quiet_little supper in Drury Lane Theater with 
some noted beauties, and all England makes a fuss aboutit. As he is 
neither all6wed to make himself useful nor to exercise authority, what is 
he to do but to amuse himself? 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A TALK WITH MRS. U. S. GRANT. 


HE widow of General Grant is leading a retired lifein Wash- 
ington city. Her home is the mansion built by Senator 
Edmunds, for which she recently paid fifty thousand dollars. 
Mr. Frank G. Carpenter, the well-known newspaper correspond- 
ent, lately had the privilege of an extended conversation with 
Mrs. Grant at her home. Mr. Carpenter says (Brooklyn Eagle, 
January 12) that Mrs. 
Grant shrinks from 
newspaper notorie- 
ty, and is anxious to 
be kept in the back- 
ground, but that his 
chat with her was so 
very interesting and 
so full of matter 
which the American 
people should know 
that he asked her to 
allow him to publish 
it. We quote: 








“But first let me 
tell you how Mrs. 
Grant looks now in 
her seventieth year. 
She is one of the 
youngest old women 
in Washington. You 
would not take her 
to be more than six- 
ty. Her face is full 
and almost free from 
wrinkles. Her hair 
is iron-gray, and she 
has quite a lot of it. Her eyesight has never been very good 
and it has failed now sothat she can not read a great deal. 
She does not wear glasses, however, and to outward appearance 
her eyes are not weak. She walks easily and firmly and she tells 
me she is in good health. She is a good talker. Her voiceis low 
and pleasant, and she grows vivacious as she reviews some of the 
wonderful events of her career. She is thoroughly wrapped up 
in her family, her children, and her grandchildren, and in her 
love for General Grant. In speaking of him she refers to him as 
‘the General.’ She has a good memory and she tells many in- 
teresting stories concerning him. No married couple ever lived 
closer to each other than did the General and Mrs. Grant. She 
was, perhaps, his only real confidant. The two were one in al- 
most everything, and their life was a most beautiful one. For 
several years Mrs. Grant has been engaged in writing a book of 
her reminiscences. This will cover more ‘han fifty years, and it 
will be full of unwritten history.” 














MRS. JULIA GRANT, WIDOW OF GEN. U. S. GRANT. 


(From a late photograph courteously furnished THE 
Literary Dicest by the family.) 


Mr. Carpenter says that this book will tell hundreds of inter- 
esting things about General Grant and the men connected with 
him which have never been published; that it will describe her 
four years in camp with the General, will tell the story of her 
eight years in the White House, and will relate incidents of their 
tour around the world. To quote again: 


“T here asked Mrs. Grant as to some of her experiences in 
Europe, and in reply she chatted interestingly concerning some of 
the great courts which she had visited. She described the honor 
with which the General was received everywhere, and grew en- 
thusiastic as she told how well he had acquitted himself whenever 
called upon to respond to some great speech on the spur of the 
moment. An instance of this kind occurred at Liverpool. Said 
Mrs. Grant: ‘When we landed the wharves were covered with 
people. There must have been fifty thousand faces upturned to 
look at us as we came from the ship. We were received by the 
mayor, who welcomed the General in a grandiloquent speech as 
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he presented him with the freedom of the city. I trembled while 
the mayor was talking, for I knew the General had prepared no 
response. I was anxious that he should do well in making this, 
his first utterance in England, and I wondered what he would 
say. He both surprised and delighted me. He made a splendid 
speech in reply, saying just the right things in just the right 
words. It was received with great applause and was favorably 
commented upon in all the papers.’ ‘I suppose, Mrs. Grant,’ 
said I, ‘that you were often surprised in that way. General 
Grant had, I imagine, a nature which was full of surprises, had 
he not?’ ‘I don’t know,’ replied Mrs. Grant, ‘that I was often 
surprised at what the General did. You know I always consid- 
ered that General Grant was a very great man.’” 


Mrs. Grant was asked to tell something of her meeting with 
Queen Victoria, and she replied : 


“I met at Windsor Castle, where the General and I were in- 
vited todine with her. When we arrived at the castle a suite of 
rooms was placed at our disposal, consisting of bed-rooms, 
dressing-rooms, and a parlor. When we were presented to the 
Queen, Her Majesty first spoke for a short time to General Grant, 
and then addressed her conversation to me. She said she had 
had the pleasure of meeting my little daughter Nellie during her 
stay in Europe some years before, and I replied, saying that my 
daughter had been so much pleased with her kind reception that 
she had become one of her loyal subjects by marriage. The 
Queen said she was glad of this, and, with a few other platitudes, 
the conversation terminated.’” 


There has been rumor of some trouble about this dinner on the 
part of young Jesse Grant. It has been stated that he refused to 
remain for the dinner unless he could sit down at Her Majesty's 
table. Mr. Carpenter asked Mrs. Grant for the true story of the 
affair. She said: 


“Yes, I have heard the stories. They were not true stories, 
and I was very sorry to see them published. The truth is that 
Jesse’s conduct there, as it has always been elsewhere, was that 
of agentleman. He was treated like a gentleman everywhere in 
England, and there was no intention whatever by the English to 
slight him there or anywhere. The matter arose through a mis- 
understanding, to put it mildly, on the part of Mr. Badeau. Jesse 
did not want to go to the dinner at all. He had an invitation 
that evening to attend a big ball in London, where there were a 
lot of young people, and when the invitation came he told his 
father and myself that he did not want to go. We were very 
anxious, however, that he should have all the advantages of our 
tour, and we thought it would be a pleasant thing for him to re- 
member in after life that he had suchanexperience. My children 


_ were all very obedient, and when I told Jesse that I would like to 


have him go he at once said that he would give up the ball and 
attend the dinner. Shortly after we had arrived at Windsor 
Castle, and while we were resting in our rooms there, Mr. Badeaw 
came in very much excited. He said to the General that he had 
been told that himself and Jesse were not to dine with the 
Queen's party, but with the household. 

“*But,’ said the General, ‘that’s your good fortune; the house- 
hold is composed of young ladies and gentlemen of the nobility 
of England, and would not this be pleasanter for both you young 
men than to be at the other table?’ 

“Mr. Badeau, however contended that he and Jesse were not 
being treated properly, and complained that it was aninsult. A 
moment later Jesse came in and said that Mr. Badeau had in- 
formed him that he was to dine with the household and not with 
the Queen, and if this was so he wanted to go back to London 
and goto his ball. He said that he had come out there to dine 
with the Queen, and if it was a mistake he thought he ought to be 
permitted to go back to London. He wanted to know of General 
Grant as to whether he had not given the Queen’s son a dinner at 
the White House when he was at Washington, and was so earnest 
in his desire to return to London that the General finally said he 
would ascertain as to the truth of the report. He then sent out 
and asked the person in authority if it was true that Mr. Grant 
had not been invited to dine at the Queen's table. The answer 
came back at once. It was to the effect that the Queen most cer- 
tainly expected Mr. Grant to be one of the party at her table, and 
the result was that Jesse stayed. It hink, myself, that Mr. Badeau 


was much provoked at the thought that he was not to be one of 
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the party at the Queen’s table, and that this was the cause of the 
trouble.” 


In recalling the kind treatment of General Grant and herself 
at Berlin, Mrs. Grant said: 


“Prince Bismarck was very courteous in his manner. I re- 
member our departure; he walked with me out tothe carriage and 
when I bade him good-by and offered him my hand he took it in 
his and then bending low over it, kissed it. As he did so I said: 
‘Now, prince, if I go back to America and the people there learn 
that you have kissed my hand, every German in America will 
want to kiss it.’ ‘Well,’ replied Prince Bismarck, as he looked 
rather admiringly down at my hand, which looked very small in 
contrast with his great palm, ‘well, I should not wonder at that.” 
He then handed me into the carriage and said good-by.” 


Mrs. Grant stated that General Grant was a well-read man, 
and that during most of his life he was a hard student. Mr. 
Carpenter remarked that a different idea was generally held. 
Mrs. Grant answered : 


‘Many ideas are held concerning General Grant which are not 
the true ones. Iremember one instance in particular which shows 
how such stories sometimes arise. It is in connection with the 
statements made some time ago by the President of Harvard 
College to his pupils in a lecture, in which he referred to General 
Grant and said that, great as he was in natural ability, it was 
surprising how meager was the General’s knowledge of books 
and how ignorant he was as to matters of literature. He then 
referred to a dinner which he had attended at which he had sat 
next to the General and had asked him simple questions about 
books as to which he did not seem to understand how to answer. 
I remember that dinner very well and General Grant’s remarks 
to me upon his return from it. He said complainingly: ‘Why is 
it that I can never have any fun at a dinner. At this dinner 
from which I have just come they wanted to do me great honor, 
as they always do, and they seated me next the greatest man at 
the table. This was the President of Harvard College. I saw 
that if I engaged in conversation with him I would probably 
spend the whole evening discussing subjects as dry as dust, and I 
concluded that I would not stand it and that I would have a good 
time like the rest of the fellows. Shortly after we sat down the 
President turned to me and asked some questions regarding 
Napier’s peninsular war. I looked as tho I knew nothing about 
any peninsular war. I answered something, but my answer was 
evidently not satisfactory, for the President did not bother me 
again for fifteen minutes. When he next turned to me it was 
with a question about one of Dickens’ novels. I looked very 
blank at this, and answered in such a way asto make him believe 
Ihad never heard of Dickens. The result was that he left me 
alone for the rest of the evening and I really had a good time. I 
suppose, however, that I have ruined my reputation with him.’ 
‘But you ought not to do such things, Ulys,’ said I. ‘It gives 
people a bad impression of you, and they think you don’t know 
anything.’ ‘I don’t care,’ replied the General. ‘That man was 
only a bookworm, anyhow, and I did not talk books.’” 





An Arab Legend about Tobacco.—There are no 
more faithful votaries of “the weed” on earth than the Arabs. 
According to one of their legends, which is told in the Kze/er 
Zeitung, Kiel, the origin of tobacco was as follows: 

“The Prophet was walking in the garden, when he came upon 
a viper, stiff with cold, and stretched upon the ground. Full of 
compassion, he took it up and warmed it in his bosom. When the 
reptile recovered, it thus addressed its preserver: ‘Oh, divine 
Prophet, I shall now bite thee.’ ‘But why,’ asked Mahomet. 
‘Because thy race persecutes mine, and tries to efface it alto- 
gether.’ ‘But does not thy race, too, war everlastingly against 
mine?’ replied the Prophet. “Why wilt thou be thus ungrateful, 
and forget that I have but now saved thy life?’ ‘There is no 
gratitude upon earth,” replied the viper. “Were I to spare thee, 
another of thy race would kill me. By Allah, I shall bite thee.’ 
‘Since thou hast sworn by Allah, I shall not ask thee to break thy 
vow,’ said the Prophet, and held out his hand. The reptile bit 
him, but the Prophet sucked the poison from the wound and spat 
it upon the ground. And lo, there sprang up a plant, in which 
the serpent’s venom is combined with the Prophet’s mercy. Men 
call it tobacco.”— Translated for Tue Literary Dicest. 
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ARE WOMEN COLLEGE-GRADUATES GOOD 
HOME-MAKERS? 
SYMPOSIUM on the above subject, contributed to, among 
others, by Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps-Ward, Mrs. Grace 
Livingston Hill, and Mrs. James L. Hill, appears in 7he Golden 
Rule, Boston. Mrs. Ward suggests that it is early yet in the 
long day of history to judge the homes of college women, and 
says that we must for a while yet regard as tentative the ques- 
tions bearing upon their domestic life. She further says: 
“The relation of college women to knowledge and to the power 
that comes of knowledge is developing hopefully and naturally. 
Few people any longer feel a doubt whether the intellects of 





ELIZTBETH STEWART PHELPS-WARD. 
(By courtesy of Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly.) 


womeén can bear the strain of earning a college diploma; or 
whether they are capable of using the mental discipline acquired 
in a college course as sensibly and usefully as their brothers. 

“But the relation of the higher education to wifehood and 
motherhood is a subject still too new to be commanded by statis- 
tics. Oberlin and Vassar were more or less dubious myths to the 
girls of my day and class. Wellesley and Smith and the‘ Annex,’ 
Michigan and California, all the great co-educational experiments 
and achievements, have sprung up within what any but the 
young would call a few years. The girl that graduates and 
teaches and struggles, and tires of it, and wavers and loves and 
contends and yields and marries, has had hardly time yet to 
prove to us what kind of a home she makes. At least, no very 
large numbers of such wives can offer testimony fit to be decisive 
on so complicated a question; for it is conceded, I believe, by 
those who know, that, at all events, college women marry later in 
life than society women or others. Thus the whole great experi- 
ment is pushed farther along, and the results on any large scale 
will be slower in counting. 

“We must remember that marriage is not a problem to be 
solved ina year or inafewyears. It is a very long question; do 
not most divorces occur late in married life ?” 


Mrs. Ward’s observation leads her to think that after two years 
is the first trying turn in married life; at the end of five,years, 
the next, and the more dangerous. She believes that {f a man 
and a woman live happily together past that time, they are liable 
to go on comfortably for a very long while. She suspects that 
the next perilous stage occurs quite late in life. In other words, 
she does not think that people but a short time married are capa- 


ble of testifying whether their marriage is a success or not. An- 
other extract : 


“Now, if we add to this very general and natural human condi- 
tion of things the peculiar elements involved in the marriage of a 
highly educated and newly evolved kind of woman to a man still 
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wearing the heredity of his sex, and unfreed from the instincts of 
his grandfathers behind him—not sure, in a word, whether nature 
does not intend the new woman to drop her notions before she 
becomes an old one—then, I think, we have a question on which 
it is not possible to pronounce too easily or too hurriedly. 

“T would not for a moment be misunderstood. I would not, 
for the space of time that the ink takes in uniting the stylograph 
to the paper, put, or seem to put, a thought of discouragement in 
the way of the eduweated woman that ventures to marry, or in the 
heart of the man that hopes to marry her. If you ask me what I 
know about such marriages, I must say, as yet, very little. If 
you ask me what I de/zeve, I say: Everything that is fine, noble, 
pure, and strong; everything that is glad, and grand, and that 
takes hold on the highest forms of human happiness ; everything 
that is sweet and sheltered, tender, true, and loving, nearest to 
God because nearest to nature at her best; everything that a 
high-minded and finely trained woman, loving a man enough to 
give her life te him, will find it a joy to do for him, for their chil- 
dren, and for the most precious gift of heaven to our sad earth—a 
human home. There is nothing above it, and nothing beside it. 
Its blessedness is worth all the rest of life put together a thousand- 
fold a thousand times. 

“If a college woman knows more than other women, is she not 
going to know enough to know this? Will she not, with all her 
wisdom, be wise enough not to let the hid treasure of life care- 
lessly or selfishly or coldly slip from her hands, and from his to 
whom she reached hers, trembling, on the day when she received 
the solemn and the precious trust of her wedding-ring ?” 


Mrs. Grace Livingston Hill believes that college-training is 
better than society-training. She writes: 


“It is sometimes said that a college life gives a girl tastes that 
unfit her to be a home-maker, yet you do not hear it often urged 
that a society life doesthe same thing. Surely in society she will 
acquire tastes for being out late at night, dancing, flirting with 
other women’s husbands, spending her energies over bits of 
pasteboard while the household accounts run riot, dropping her 
tears for the dressed-up children on the stage while her own little 
ones are crying at home for their mother. Why should not col- 
lege graduates make as good home-makers as the graduates from 
a hundred other different courses of training in life, and better, 
too? Surely the girl that has had the earnest purpose, patience, 
and perseverance necessary to pass creditably through a college 
course will have formed habits of thinking and acting that will 
be most helpful to her in the strain and care of making a home. 
Surely a mother whose mind has been led into the higher realms 
of thought in the world of science and Jiterature and history can 
not but be better able to lead and train her little ones that God 
has given her, for all higher, better things, and most and best of 
all to understand God, whom to know is life eternal. Surely 
such a woman would be a helpmeet for her husband.” 


Mrs. James L. Hill, under the caption of “No and Yes,” says: 


“Not if during the college course ‘madam becomes Adam.’ 
Not if good health has been sacrificed. Not if the student ceases 
to be a lady, and can not quite be agentleman. Not unless her 
mother has brought up a daughter to match some other mother's 
son. Not if she is swept away by the craze about ‘the new 
woman,’ and thinks that a-woman married is a woman marred. 
Not if in the educational process the woman has been spoiled, 
while the student has not been made noticeable. Not if she for- 
gets that she is firstofallwoman. Not if she thinks that because 
she is educated she ought to sing bass. Not if she is educated 
away from her mother’s piety. Not if she could preside over an 
academy better than over a home. On the other hand, ‘Yes,’ if 
with both hands she takes hold of the idea of comradeship in 
marriage, and educates herself that she may have similar tastes, 
views, and beliefs with the college friends of her brother. Yes, 
if she holds that good housekeeping is next toavirtue. Yes, if 
she rises high enough to see that no woman is a good cook by 
Teason only of being a woman. Yes, if in college she learned to 
love and keep its quiet hours, and continues them, thus giving to 
her home a religious aroma.” 





“DOn’T let anybody, especially newspaper men, know what we're doing,” 
said one official to another. 

“Why, for a long time we've been doing nothing at all.” 

“Yes, and that’s just what I’m anxious to keep the public from finding 
out.”— The Star, Washington. 
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SOME INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT THE 
CALENDAR. 


ROM a very interesting article contributed to 7he J/lus- 
trated American, by Mr. Will M. Clemens, we extract the 
following : 


“A study of the modern calendar reveals many interesting 
facts. For instance, the year 1900 will not be a leap year simply 
because, being a hundredth year, altho it is divisible by four, it 
is not divisible by four hundred without a remainder. This is 
not the real reason, but a result of it; the real reason being the 
establishment of the Gregorian rule, made in 1582. The nine- 
teenth century will not end till midnight of Monday, December 
31, 1900, altho the old quarrel will probably again be renewed as 
to what constitutes a century, and thousands will insist on a pre- 
mature burial of the old century at midnight of December 31, 
1899. 
“The first of April and the first of July in any year, and in 
leap-year the first of January, fall on the same day of the week. 
The first of September and first of December in any year fall on 
the same day of the week. The first of January and the first of 
October in any year fall on the same day, except it be a leap- 
year. The first of February, of March, and November of any 
year fall on the same day of the week, unless it is a leap-year, 
when January 1, April and July, fall on the same week-day. The 
first of May, first of June, and the first of August in any year 
never fall on the same week day, nor does any one of the three 
fall on the same week-day on which any other month in the same 
year begins, except in leap-year, when the first of February and 
the first of August fall on the same week-day. 

“New Year’s will happen on Sunday once more in this century ; 
that will be in 1899. In the next century it will occur fourteen 
times only, as follows 1905, IgIT, 1922, 1933, 1939. 1950, 1956, 1961, 
1667, 1978, 1984, 1989, and 1995. The intervals are regular— 
6-5-6-11, 6-5—6-11— except the intervals which include the hun- 
dredth year that is not a century, when there is a break—as 1893, 
1899, 1905, Igt1—when three intervals of six years come together ; 
after that plain sailing till 2001, when the old intervals will occur 
in regular order.” 





Running an Ocean “*Greyhound.”—“ The captain is 
the chief officer of the ship. He is more than that. From the 
time she leaves port until she enters port he is master of the life 
and liberty of every person aboard the ship, as well as of all the 
propertyinit. He isan autocrat. The head of each department 
is responsible for all that goes on init. The first officer is at the 
head of the crew, or navigating department. The chief engineer 
directs everything connected with the engines. The chief stew- 
ard has full control of all that has to do with the comfort of the 
passengers and crew. Each of these chiefs makes a written 
report at noon every day. Thus the captain is kept informed of 
everything pertaining to the ship’s welfare. Every one of the 
senior officers of the ship is a duly qualified master, capable of 
taking her around the world if need be. The day is divided into 
‘watches,’ or tours of duty, of four hours each. One junior 
officer is on the bridge with each sénior officer on duty. The 
senior officer directs the ship’s course. He never leaves the 
bridge while he is on watch. Should he do so he would be dis- 
missed at once. There is no excuse possible. It would be just 
as if he had died suddenly. His friends would all feel sorry, but 
nothing could be done to help him. Two seamen are always on 
watch in the bow of the ship, and two more in the foretop. 
Twice as many are on the lookout in thick weather. Observa- 
tions are taken every two hours. In the good old sailing-ship 
days the captain was content to ‘take the sun’ at noon every day. 
If the sky was cloudy for a day or two, it really didn’t matter 
much, for he could jog along on dead reckoning. But on an 


ocean greyhound, rushing over the course between New York 
and Europe at the rate of more than twenty miles an hour, it is 
highly important that the ship’s position be known all the time. 
Fog may come down at any moment, observations may not be 
obtainable for ten or twelve hours. The positions of more than 
one hundred stars are known. By observing any one of these the 
ship’s whereabouts can be ascertained in a few minutes. Of 
course the ‘road’ becomes more or less familiar to a man who 
crosses the ocean along the same route year after year. Yet this 
familiarity never breeds contempt or any carelessness. No man 
knows all the influences that affect the currents of the ocean.” 


—Harfper's Round Table. 
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Not a Patent 
Medicine. 


Nervous 


Headache 


few escape. It is one of the penal- 
ties of the age. Our grandparents 
mever had it. They had nerve but 
mot nerves. In their day more 
than half the physicians were not 
prescribing 


Freligh’s Tonic 


A Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant 


as a nerve Sedative, as they are to- 
day. Contains no opiate of any 
kind. Perfectly safe. Prompt re- 
lief. Builds up and strengthens the 
whole system. 


Regular bottle, $1.00, 100 doses. All druggists. 
Concentrated, prompt, powerful. Sample by 
mail 25 cents. Descriptive pamphlet, formula, 
testimonials, etc., mailed to any address. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
406-108 Futton Street, New York City, 
Formula on 
Every Bottle. 














BUSINESS SITUATION. 


The General State of Trade. 


While general trade has not shown a widespread 
tendency to revive from the holiday depression, 
there are favorable features in a revival in iron 
and steel prices and continued heavy cereal 
exports. 

The feature of the week is the advance in iron 
and steel and the revival of encouragement at the 
outlook. Bessemer pig and billets are up from 
6sc. to 75c. per ton at Pittsburg and $1.25 at 
Chicago, with the outlook for a further advance. 
Interests controlling the production of coke and 
of Lake Superior iron ore having determined that 
prices of those products shall not react to the 
level of 1894-95, producers of Bessemer pig and 
billets, in the face of the restricted output of fur- 
nace and mill since the first of the year, together 
with the improved demand within the week, find 
themselves able to advance prices. Other ad- 
vances include those for tobacco, due to occur- 
rences in Cuba, wheat, based on continued free 
exports, and pork and lard, on the advance in 
cattle and hogs. Prices of such staples as wheat, 
flour, sugar, coffee, coal, lumber, hides and print 
cloths are practically unchanged, while those for 
leather and shoes, as explained, are lower, as is 
the price of cotton, petroleum, Indian corn, oats, 
copper, and lead, the last two based on competition 
between producers. 

Business failures in the United States for the 
week number 412, as compared with 446 for the 
previous week, 378 for the week last year, 404, 290, 
and 405 for corresponding periods in 1894, 1893, 
and 1892. 

Bank clearings totals begin to record the decline 





Good merchants find out 
that it pays to sell Macbeth 
lamp-chimneys because they 
make friends. 

But look out for the one 
that is made for your lamp. 


Let us send you the Index. 
Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 
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in the volume of general trade which has made 
itself apparent now for morethana month. Clear- 
ings throughout the United States this week are 
$1,060,000,000, nearly 14 per cent. less than last 
week, and 8.5 per cent. less than in the third week 
of January, 1895, but 15 per cent. more than in the 


corresponding week of 1894, and 27 per cent. less 
than in the like week of 1893, a period in which 
the volume of business was very heavy. As com- 
pared with the third week of January, 1892, bank 
clearings this week are 17 per cent. smaller—Brad. 
street’s, January 18. 





CHESS. 


[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed: ‘* Chess-Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.”’] 


Problem 116. 
(First Prize Amsterdammer Tourney). 
Black—Four Pieces. 
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White—Eleven Pieces. 
K on K sq; Q on K Kt7; B on K Kt 5; Kts on 
K BsqandQs; PsonK Bs, K Kt4, K R2, Q Ba, 
Q Kt 4and 6. 


White mates in three moves. 


Problem 117. 
By CARL SCHLECHTER. 
Black—Nine Pieces. 
K on K4; B on KB 4; Kton QB7; RonQs5; 


Ps on K 3 and 5s, K Kt 3, Q 2 and 3. 
% 
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White—Eight Pieces. 


K on K Kt 3; Q on Q 3; Bs on K R sq and Q Kt 2; 
Kt on KR3; Ps on K B2, KKt5,K Ra. 


White mates in two moves. 
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Problem 118. 
A PAWN STuwupy. 
(From Lasker’s Book.) 
White (3 pieces):—K on K Kt 3; Ps on K B 3 and 
K Ra. 
Black (2 pieces):—K on K R 4; P on K By. 
White to play and win. 





When Tired Out 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 

Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: ‘* When com- 
pietely tired out by prolonged wakefulness and over- 
work, it is of the — value to me. As a beve- 

possesses charms | beyond anything I know of 
inthe | form of medicine.’ 
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Solution of Problems. 


Prof. C. D. Schmitt, University of Tennessee, 
and J. E.S., West Point, Miss., succeeded in get- 
ting the right solution of No. 108. 


No, 3x09 has proved to be the crux criticorum. 
We will hold the solution for two weeks longer to 
give you all a chance to study this most wonderful 
composition. 


The way that some of our solvers find double 
solutions and easy mates in the difficult Prize 
Winners, presents a very instructive lesson in 
“How Not to Solve a Problem.” 


The St. Petersburg Tourney. 
Looks LIKE LASKER. 


At the close of the fifth round, Lasker. is 2% 
games ahead of Pillsbury, while Steinitz leads the 
Brooklyn lad % game. It is hardly possible for 
Pillsbury to win. 

The record at the time of going to press is as 
follows: 
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There is no Scenery 


on the Continent of America or in the world to 
be compared with that on the line of the 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


SUCH IS THE VERDICT 


of all Tourists, Experienced Travelers and Globe 
Trotters who have traveled over the line, and to- 
day carries the major portion of AROUND 
THE WORLD Travel, who are continually 
trumpeting above fact to their friends and ac- 
quaintance and telling them they intend to 
make the trip again. 








Japan, China, Hawaiian and Fijian Islands, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand all reached by Canadian Pa- 
cific Steamships. 


For Descriptive Pamphlets, Time Tables and Tickets 
apply to 


E. V. SKINNER, 353 Broadway, New York. 


H, McMURTRIE, cor. Third and Chestnut 
Sts., Philadelphia. 


H. J. COLVIN, 197 Washington St., Boston. 
Cc. SHEEHY, 11 Fort St., W. Detroit. 
J. F. LEE, 232 So. Clark St., Chicago. 


W. R. CALLAWAY, Guarantee Loan Build- 
ing, Minneapolis. 


M. M. STERN, Chronicle Building, San Fran- 
cisco, or to 


D. McNICOLL, General Pass. Agent, Mont- 
real, Can. 
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London, and 





Mexico 





Second Tour to Japan and China— 
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A party will leave New York, Saturday, March 21, for a 


TOUR THROUGH SPAIN, PORTUGAL, FRANCE, BELGIUM, 


AND ENGLAND, with visits to Gibraltar, Ronda, Seville (during the Holy Week Ceremonials), Malaga, Grenada, 
Cordova, Madrid, The Escorial, Toledo, Lisbon, Oporto, Braga, Salamanca, Biarritz, Paris, Brussels, Antwerp, 


other places of interest. 


14. 


Tours—January 24 and Mec” 
ebruary 24. 
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A party will leave New York on the same date (and same steamer) for a 


TOUR THROUGH SOUTHERN EUROPE, INCLUSIVE OF AN 


extended round of Southern France (the Riviera) Italy, Greece, The Levant, Turkey, Bulgaria, Servia, Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, Austria-Hungary, Germany, France, and England ; with visits to Venice, Rome, Naples, Corfu, 
Athens, Smyrna, Constantinople, Budapest, Vienna, Munich, Paris, London, and scores of other cities. 

Other Tours Through Europe—May 16, May 23, June 20, and July 4. 


California Tours—January 24, February 6, February 11, February 14, March 3, and March 6. 
Florida Tours—January 24, February 6, 14, and 28. 


Independent Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points, 
Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particular trip desired. 





RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 31 East 14th Street, Lincoln Building, Union Square, New York. 
296 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


20 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





FIRST ROUND—FOURTH GAME, 
Petroff Defense. 


TSCHIGORIN, PILLSBURY. | TSCHIGORIN. PILLSBURY. 
White. Black. White. Black. 

1 P—K4 —K 4 ir5 Kt—Kt sq B—K 3 

2Kt—K B; Kt-K B3_ [16 P—Q 5 (e) B--Q 2 

3Kt—B3 Kt—B3 17 P—Kt R—Kt 2 

4B—Kts5 B—Kts5 ad R_-R sqQ R—KKtsq 

5 Castles Castles 19 P—B 3 (f) P—K R 4(g) 

6 a) 3 P—Q 3 20 R—Be2 Kt—B sq (h) 

7B—Kts5 Bx Kt 21 P—KB4 (i)P x P 

8PxB Kt—K 2(a) |22QxP(k) Kt—R2 

9 Bx Kt xB 23Kt—B3 B—Kts5 

10 e-9 2 Kt—Kt 3 24 Kt—Q 4()P—R 5 

11 K—Rsq (b) K—R sq 25 R—K 3 —K 4 (m) 

12P—Q 4 R-K Kt sq (c)|26 P x P —B sq 

13 B—Q 3 Q—K 2 27 Resigns. 

43 R-Kt sqP—Kt 3 th.53m. th. 30m 





(a) It is adelicate matter of judgment to weigh 
the chances of this move at anytime. In the pres- 
ent case Black takes a fair risk; he is able, by play- 
ing Kt—Kt 3, to command the dangerous square on 
his B file, thereby gig re | White from playing 
P—B 4, and getting his Rook into play. Black is 
likely to reap more advantage than disadvantage 
from his open K Kt file. One move, however, may 
mnake all the difference between the soundness 
and unsoundness of this maneuver. Supposing 
White’s Ktstood on K sq then Black’smove would 
be decidedly disadvantageous, for White would 
then be able to play Bx Kt, Px B, followed by 
P—B 4, as well as by the important move of Q—R 5s, 
which would give him sufficient start to get up a 
<< before his opponent. 

(b) This is a wavering move. If there is any- 
thing to be done at all it must be by 11 Q—R 6, fol- 
lowed, py by Kt—R 4, so as to obtain com- 
mand of the Rook’s file. 

(c) Black gains the initiative and keeps it 
throughout. Considering the inefficiency of the 
tactics of the first player, weare of course led to 
og out by a reflex process of deduction that 

Vhite’s seventh move—B—Kt s—has not been pro- 
ductive of good results. 

(ad) Further evidence as to want of purpose. 

(e) A move like this, blocking the position, only 
enables Black to advance on the King’s side all the 
more undisturbed. 

(f) It can not be to White’s advantage to weaken 
the support of the Knight’s file. Black’s chance of 
breaking through must increase with this move. 
White’s Pawn on Kt 5 wanted protecting and not 
weakening. Thiscould have been done by R—K 5, 
and, if necessary, K R—K sq might follow. 

(gz) Black persistently playsa vigorous game, 

(h) For the purpose of bringing the Knight into 
play to assist the attack via R 2 and Kt 4. 

(i) This advance in the face of the enemy seems 
bold, but it was his only chance, as the further con- 
sol dation of Black's attack would speedily have 
become fatal to White. 

(k) Inthe spirit of the foregoing note we should 
have been inclined torun alJl the risks attendant 
onP xP. 

(i) A serious error of judgment. White should 
have confined all his attention to prevent Black’s 
advance. For that purpose Kt—B 4 would have 
been a much better move, to be followed oppor- 
tunely by B—B and B—Kt 2. 

(m) Aclever move which gains the advantage in 
position for Black even without White’s blunder 
on the next ‘move. 

(n) It is most remarkable, considering the threat- 
ening position of the two black Rooks, that White 





A New Cure for Asthma. 

Medical science at last reports a positive 
cure for Asthma in the Kola Plant found on 
the Kongo River, West Africa. So great is 
their faith in its wonderful curative powers, 
the Kola Importing Co., 1164 Broadway, 
New York, are sending our large trial cases of 
the Kola Compound free to all sufferers from 
Asthma. Send your name and address on 


postal card, and we will send you a trial 
-case by mail free. 


should have deliberately opened his Knight’s file 
by taking the Pawn. Black’s ingenious device 
was a mere detail easily to have been foreseen. 


FIRST ROUND—FIFTH GAME. 


5 Petroff Defense. 
STEINITZ, PILLSBURY. STEINITZ. PILLSBURY, 
White. Black. | White. Black. 
1P—K4 P—K 4 \32 Ktx KtP R—Q B sq 
2Kt—K B3 Kt—K B3_s 33, Kt-K 6ch K—R 8q 
3P—Q4(@) PxP 34 B—Rs5 R—KBe2 
4 P—K 5 Kt—K 5 5Kt—K 2 R—KB,4 
5 Q—Ke2 B—Kts5ch j|36 B—B 3ch K—R 2 
‘6K—Qsq P—Q4 37 R—Kt7chK—R 3 
7 PxP (e.4.) P—K B 4 38 Kt (K2)x Ktx B P 
8 Kt-Kts (b)Castles BP 
9 Q—B 4ch K—R sq 39 R—Kt6 chK—R 2 
10Q0xB Kt—Q B 3 40 Kt—KtschR x Kt (g) 
11 Q—R 3 Ktx BPch |j4tRx R Kt—K sq 
1z2K—Ksq KtxR 42 B—Q4 = Kt—Q8 
3° zFP Q—K ch 43 R—R 5ch K—Kt sq 
14 B—K 2 P—B 5 44 K—R8 ch K—B 2 


45 R—R 7ch K—Kt sq 
46R—K 7 R—Qsq 
47 Kt—-K 6 R—QB sq 


Q 
16 Q Kt—Q 2 Kt—K 4 
17 Q Kt—B3 Kt—Kt 5 





18 O—Q 3 Kt (R 8)—B 7|48 P—K R 4 Kt—Q B 6 
19 Bx P(c) B—Kt4ch()\g4g Bx Kt RxB 
20 K—Kt sq Q—K 7 50 Rx Ktch K—B 2 
21 B—Q 2 (e) Kt—Q 8 5st R—Q R8Kx Kt 
22 BR—Q 3 BxB 52 RxP K—B 4 
233Q0xB QxQ 53 R—-R4 R—B7 
24PxQ Ktx Kt P 54K—R2 R—-Q7 
25 R—Ktsq KtxQB 55K—R3 R—Q6ch 
26RxP Kt—B 4 56 P—Kt 3 a 
27 R—Kt 5 Kt—R 3 57 R—R 5 ch K— <t 3 
28 Kt—K6 R—B3 58 P—R 4 R—QBs5 
29 Kt(B3)x QR—Ksq 59 R—R6chK—R4 

Q P (f) 60 P—Kt4ch Resigns (h) 
30 R—R 4 ch K—Kt sq | Time, sh. 45m. 


3x R—K Kt 5 Kt—K 6 


Petroff counter attack. 
(b) On page rar of the ** Modern Chess Instruc- 


(a) Steinitz’s favorite continuation against the | 





The Lawton Simplex 






* saves time 

4, and labor ; 

money too— 
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Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
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tor ’’ Steinitz says of 8Kt—Kt s, “‘aseductive move 
which wins a piece but subjects White to an irre- 
sistible attack.” 

(c) A move of doubtful advantage to White, as 
it enables Black to set upa forcible onslaught as 
compensation for the lost Pawn. 

(d) The beginning of aggressive 
(as the result of White’s capture) w 
have proved successful. ; 

(e) Notice this complicated position, so full of 
interesting possibilities, which look like a win for 
Black if fully taken advantage of. 

(f) The tide now has turned in White’s favor, 
tho the exchange behind his position is superior 
on account of having all his — well in play, 
with a Pawn dangerous to Black at B 7, while 
Black’s forces are most disjointed. 

(zg) At this point Black is forced to give up the 
exchange an apparently any hope of a draw. 

(h) At last White has scored a well-played 
middle game, after an inferiority resultant upon 
his eighth move. 


gore 7 
1ich should 


FIRST ROUND—SIXTH GAMF. 
Evans Gambit. 





TSCHIGORIN. LASKER. TSCHIGORIN.  LASKER,. 
White. Slack. White. Black. 

1 P—K4 P—K 4 15Ktx Kt Bx Kt 
2 Kt—K B 3 Kt—Q B 3 16 Q—Q 3 (g)P—Q B 4 
3B—24 3—B 4 (a) 17 Q—K Kt3B—K 3 
4P—Q Kt4Bx P 1 B—Kts5 Q—Q2 
5 P—B 3 B—B 4 19 Q R—B sqP—k B 3 (h) 
6 Castles P—Q 20P x P Rs 
7P—Q4 B—Kt 3 (b) j2t B—B4 R-—K Ktsq 
8P—QR4 Kt—B 3 22 O—B Castles 
9 B-QKts(c)P—Q R 3 23 KR—Ksq P—B 5 
10o Bx Ktch Px B 24 Q—K 2 B—K B 4 
11P—R5 B—R 2 25 Q—Re R x P ch (j) 
12PxP(d) KtxP 26 K—R sq RxBP 

| 13 OQ—K 2 (e) P—Q rime, 3 h. 


4 Resigns. 
14 Rt—Q4(DKtx OBP | 


(a) Lasker gives preference to the English over 
the Continental usage in defending the Gambit. 

(b) Px Pis universally recommended instead of 
the text move. It is doubtful whether the retreat 
of the Bishop in advance of the capture was eve! 
before attempted in serious play. 

(c) B—K Kt 5 looks inviting, but is probably bad 
On the other hand, B—Q Kt 5 simply means a1 
exchange of the Bishops for Black’s Q kt. 

(d) Q—Q 3 seems better here, as White's cente 
Pawns are his only compensation for his denuded 
Queen’s side and exchanged King’s Bishop. 

(e) Q—K sq would have been equally attacking 
and also defensive of White's Q B P. 

(f) An incomprehensible blunder which costs one 
more of White’s Queen-side Pawns. 

(s) White has now arrived at Q 3 in two moves 
and minus a Pawn. 

(Ch) Black now he pee to open 
Knight’s file on White’s castled King. 

(i) The situation enables Black to do most any- 
thing with impunity. 

(j) Of course King cannot take Rook on account 
of B--R 6 ch, followed by Q—Kt 5 winning. 


(Notes by Gunsberg.) 


his King’s 


The New York State Chess Association has de- 
cided to hold two tournaments, as usual, in Fe! 
ruary. (1) The Championship Tournament, ope! 
only to recognized players of the first class, th 
winner to hold the title of State Champion for on: 

ear. (2) A general tournament open to all men 

ers of the Association. 





Good News—Wonderful Cures of Catarrh 
and Consumption. 

Our readers who suffer from Lung Diseases, 
Catarrh, Bronchitis, and Consumption will be 
glad to hear of the wonderful cures made by 
the new treatment known in Europe as the 
Andral-Broca Discovery, Write to the New 
Medical Advance, 67 East 6th Street, Cincin- 
nati Ohio, and they will send you this new 
treatment free for trial. State age and all 





particulars of your disease. 
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Current [vents. 





Monday, January 13. 


In the Senate Mr. Morgan speaks on the free- 
silver substitute for the Bond bill; Mr. Kyle in- 
troduced a concurrent resolution for recognizing 
Cuban rights as belligerents; Mr. Squire’s reso- 
lution inquiring of the Secretary of War what 
amount is needed to pay for sites for fortifica- 
tions and coast defenses is adopted; Senators 


Wolcott and Teller, (Reps.) of Colorado, refuse 
to be bound by the Republican caucus which 
nominates Mr. Frye for president fro fempore— 
without their votes and one Populist vote Re- 
ublicans are powerless.... The House de- 
»ates the first of the general appropriation bills 
reported, $141,325,800 for pensions. ... The 
Turkish legation officially announces that the 
Red Cross Society will not be allowed to dis- 
tribute money in Turkey. ... The New York 
State Assembly passes a Senate resolution for 
investigating the Greater New York question. 
... Asa §S. Bushnell is inaugurated Governor 
of Ohio. 

Mr. Chamberlain, British Secretary for the 
Colonies, promises to exert his good offices in 
behalf of Americans arrested in the Transvaal. 
Cecil Rhodes makes a speech in Kimberley, 
Griqualand, saying that his political career is 
only beginning. ...%It is reported that Lord 
Salisbury is seeking the resumption of direct 
negotiations with Venezuela, througha neutral 
power, for the appointment of a joint commis- 
sion to delimit the disputed frontier. ... A de- 
feat of Maceo’s troops twelve miles from 
Havana is reported. . .. Abyssinians are again 
repulsed at Makalle. 


Tuesday, January 14. 


Mr. Butler (Pop.), of North Carolina speaks 
for two hours in the Senate against bond issues; 
Mr. Cummings (Dem.), of New York, and others 
in the House attack the administration of the 
Pension department. ... Ex-Governor B. 
Foraker received the entire Republican vote in 
each House of the Ohio legislature for United 
States Senator to succeed Mr. Brice. .. . Com- 
mander Ballington Booth of the Salvation Army 
receives an order to leave the United States. 
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The English flying squadron goes into com- 
mission, ... It is reported that 64 members of 
the Uitlanders' Reform Committee are in jail in 
the Transvaal charged with treason; Sir Her- 
cules Robinson is preparing to receive prisoners 
from the Boers on the Natal border... . The 
London Chronicle believes that the new governor 
of British Guiana, Sir Augustus Hemming, will 
go thither with authority to treat with Vene- 
zuela. ... Gomez's attack on Bejucal, 15 miles 
from Havana, is unsuccessful. 


Wednesday, January 15. 


Senators Mills and Peffer advocate free coin- 
age of silver in the Senate. ..,.,In the House 
debate continues on the Pension Appropriation 
bill... . J. Pierpont Morgan announces the dis- 
solution of the bond syndicate. ... Secretary 
Carlisle modifies terms of the call for bonds, 
... J. B. Foraker is formally elected United 
States Senator from Ohio. ... W. B. Allison is 
reelected United States Senator from Iowa for 
a fifth term... . Republicans nominate Frank 

- Cannon and Arthur Brown for United States 
Senators from Utah.... Harvard, Cornell, 
Columbia, and the University of Pennsylvania 
arrange for a boat-race.... J. J. H. Brown, of 
Buffalo, is elected president of the Lake Car- 
riers’ Association at Detroit. 

A definite decision to bring Dr. Jameson and 
his officers as prisoners to London for trial is 
reported. .. . The Canadian Cabinet ministers 
who resigned resume office with Sir Charles 
Tupper, Sr., Secretary of State... . Manitoba 
returns the Greenway party to power by in- 
creased majorities. 


Thursday, January 16. 


Mr. Sewell (Rep.), New Jersey, introduces a 
resolution in the Senate disapproving President 
Cleveland’s application of the Monroe doctrine 
to the Venezuelan dispute; Mr. Hale speaks on 
his bill for a cable to Hawaii. ... The House 
continues the debate on pension appropriations. 
... The Democratic National Committee chooses 
Chicago, July 7, for the Presidential conven- 
tion. 

Cuban rebels are said to have cut off all com- 
munication between Havana and the interior; 
Gomez’s defeat in an engagement is reported 
from Madrid.... Emile Loubet, formerly Prime 
Minister of France, is elected president of the 
Senate. ...It is reported from Honolulu, Ha- 
waii, that the volcano of Kilauea is in great 
activity. 


Friday, January 77. 


The House passes the General Appropriations 
bill... . The Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations adopts a far-reaching Monroe doctrine 
resolution. . .. The Secretary of the Treasury 
sends the Oxward Beet Sugar Company’s claim 
to the Court of Claims for the purpose of testing 
the constitutionality of the sugar bounty law.... 
The engagement of ex-President Harrison to 
Mrs. Mary Scott Dimmick, of New York, is offi- 
cially announced... . Ex-Congressman Frank 
Lawler, of Chicago, dies. 

Despatches from Madrid report the recall of 
Capt.-General Campos from Cuba; General 
Weyler is to succeed him. . . . Emperor William 
submitted to the Reichstag the result of the last 
twenty-five years’ work on the civil code. 


Saturday, January 18. 


A jury in Washington finds Elverton R. Chap- 
man, the broker, guilty of contempt of the 
Senate in refusing testimony before the Sugar 
Investigating Committee... . The Populist Na- 
tional committee selects St. Louis as the place 
for the, National convention, July 22. 

The esth anniversary of the proclamation of 
the Empire is celebrated throughout Germany. 
... The English flying squadron assembles at 
Spithead. ... England sends an ultimatum to 
China demanding the opening of the West River. 
... The English Ashantee expedition occupies 
Coomassie. ... Charles R. Floquet, formerly 
premier of France, dies. 


Sunday, January 19. 


The cruiser Baltimore arrives at San Francis- 
co from Japan, having passed through a typhoon 
safely. ... Deaths of the day: Bernard Gillam, 
cartoonist, at Canajoharie, New York; Bishop 
Atticus G. Haygood, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, at Oxford, Ga.; Otto Sutro, musi- 
cian and business man, at Baltimore. 

Official announcement is made in Madrid that 
General Weyler with reinforcements will suc- 
ceed Captain-General Campos in Cuba,...A 
despatch from Rome says that King Menelik, of 
Abyssinia, has offered to treat for peace. 





free by mail post-paid, 


New Cure for Kidneys and Bladder. 


We are glad to announce to sufferers from 


kidney and bladder diseases, pain in back, 
and rheumatism that the new botanic 
covery Alkavis is pronounced a positive cure 
for these maladies. 
certainly wonderful, and we ask readers to 
send name and address to the 


dis- 
Many of its cures are 


Church 
Kidney Cure Company, 418 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, and we will send you treatment 
It costs you nothing. 
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| LAWYERS. 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of 
Canada. 


the United States and 
Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 


tion at their hands: 


Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Bldg,, 
1328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Keator, Freemann & Jenkins, 400 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


John M. Harris, Court House, Secran- 

ton, Pa. 

W. C. Gilmore, 311 Pine St., Williams- 
port, Pa. 





Mordecai & Gadsden, 438-45 Broad 


St., Charleston, 8. C. 


| William O. Thompson, 715 Washing- 
ton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


James G. Young, Hall B’dg, Ninth 
and Walnut Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


Harry Emmons, Law Building, Ninth 
and Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 


George E. Dickson, 329 ‘‘ The Rook- 
ery,” Chicago. 

J. B. Weaver, Freeport, Ill. 

John H. Taff, 27 
Mass. 


Sam’l J. MacDonald, 11 Pine 8t. 
New York (also member Bar of New Jersey). 

Fillius & Davis, Cooper Block, 
ver, Colo. 


School S8t., Boston, 


Den- 


Chas. E. Bond, 260-265 Temple Court, 
. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nathan R. Park, 28 Chamber of Com- 
meree, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Bank Bldg 


5°? 


D. C. Hughes, City Nat. 
Canton, Ohio. 


Frank J. Thompson, North 


Dakota, 
G. R. Coffin, 702 Broad St., Augusta, Ga. 


Fargo, 


Henry P. Karch, New Strome Build- 
ing, Millersburg, Ohio. 


Harris & Lafferty, Perry, Oklahoma. 


Boynton & Smith, Kingfisher Bank 
Building, Kingfisher, Oklahoma. 


Thomas & Collingwood, 311-314 Ho! 
lister Block, Lansing, Mich. 


George P. Goff, ‘‘Strathmore House,” 
207 Larkin St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Morrison and Chesnut, 21 and 22 
Daily Record Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


John W. Link, Fort Worth, Texas. 


CANADA, 


W. B. Bentley & Co., Toronto, Can- 
ada. Cable Address ‘ Bentley,” 
Toronto. 





JAMES G. YOUNG, 


Lawyer and Notary Public, 


Office, Rooms 31 16 Hall B’dg, 
N. W! Cor. Niath & Walnut Sts. Kamsas City, Mo. 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 


Standard 
Dictiona 


here acknowledged 


everyw 
Educators, Scholars, the 
ess, and the Public to be ' 


THE BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
It is the Latest and Most Complete. 


Contains 301,865 words, about 75,000 more than any other Gotinnnsy 
ever published. More than $960,000 were expended in its production 
Specialists and Editors were engaged in its preparation. 

Its Definitions are Clear and Exact. 


President Milne, of New York State Normal College, says its definitions are 
best to be found anywhere. Scores of critics say the same. 


Its Etymologies are Sound. 


They are especially commended by the Atlantic Monthly, Boston, the Westmin- 
ster Gazette, London, Sunday School Times, Philadelphia, and scores of others. 


It Answers Every Question 


sor word in the English lan e, that. can be asked by scholar or 
student. e valuable word-finding and grouping system makes it easy to find 
a word that is wanted, even though you cannot think what the word is. 


It is a Government Authority. 


It is in use in all the departments of the United States Government at Wash- 
ington, and all the departments of the Dominion of Canada. Government 
experts give it the preference on all disputed points. 


It is Adopted in the Public Schools 


of New York City and elsewhere. Its new educational features are extremely 
valuable in training pupils to a correct use of words, capitals, hyphens, etc. 
Its illustrations are superb. Its tables of coins, weights, and measures, plants, 
animals, etc , are exhaustive, and cannot be found elsewhere. 


It is the Most Highly Commended. 
Never has a dictionary been welcomed with such unanimous and unqualified 


raise by the press, the great universities, and by educators and critics through- 
cas the "Engliah-apeaking world. Americans are proud of it. Englishmen 
admire it. 























The London Times says: ** The merits of the Standard Dictionary are indisputable and 
are abundantly attested by a large number-of unimpeachable authorities.” 

The New York Herald says : ‘* The Standard Dictionary is a oat in the art of publica- 
tion. . . . It is the most satisfactory and most complete dictionary yet printed.” 

The Journalof Education, Boston, says; ‘In thoroughness, completness, accuracy, t - 
raphy, style, mad cotratio . it challenges critic and commands admiration. . t will 
make the world its debtor, and all who write must p it evermore.” 


The St. James's Budget (Gazette), London, says; ‘“‘ The Standard Dictionary should be the 
admiration of li _" 


pride of literary America, as it is the terary England.’ 
Sold by Subscription only. AGENTS WANTED. 
PRICES: In 1 vol. In 2 vols. 
Half Russia, . ° ° . - $15.00 $18.00 
Full Russia, e . ° ° 18.00 22.00 
Morocco, ° e 22.00 26.00 


If no Agent is in your town send your subscription to 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 
Descriptive Circulars will be sent on application. 





mm fascinating book.”— The Golden Rule, 
n 


oston. 
“The story is well told, and it is one of fascina- 
ting interest.”— Christian Literature, New York. 


N° oleate volume in existence covers the ground asdoes this one. It has been adopted by 


ADOPTED BY THE Y. P. 8. C. E. AS THE SOLE 
TEXT-BOOK FOR GOLDEN RULE MISSION CLUBS. 








A Hundred Years of Missions; 


Or, The Story of Progress Since Carey’s Beginning. 
By D. L. LEONARD, D.D., 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR OF “* THE MISSIONARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD.” 

“It is crowded with interest, and will prove of 
especial value to the Young People’s Societies of 
America, all of which are taking up missions for 
study.”— The Cincinnati Times-Star. 


the P. S. C. E.as the sole text-book for six months for Golden Rule Mission Clubs. 


12mo, Cloth, 432 pp., with Practical Index. Price, $1.50 post-free. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 








The Perfect Perpetual Calendar: 
Simplest; most reliable; 50 cents, post-free. Funk | prime merit 
& Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


taining past and future dates.** 


The Churchman, New York, says: ‘‘ This is one of 
the best a calendars we have ever seen, its 
I ing that of simplicity. It is equally 
available for the student and business man for ascer- 








Princeton Seminary Lectures, 
By Rev. 
Wicpur F. Crarts, Pu.D. 


Practical Christian 
- Sociology - 


This Book Discusses 


Temperance e The Sabbath 
Impurity * Divorce 
Immigration 2 Municipalism 


Law Enforcemente Woman-Suffrage 


And All Other 
Social Reforms, Not Separately, but in their 
Relations to Each Other; with Latest 
Statistics; making this volume a Handy 
Compend of the Whole Subject of Social 
Reform. 


Illustrated, with Charts, and 22 Por- 
traits; Introduction by Joseph Cook. 
12mo, Cloth, 524 pp.; with Large 
and Valuable Appendix, an 
Copious Indexes. Price, 
$1.50. Pust-free. 


Its Timeliness and Value. 


Prof, Albion W. Small, Head Professor 
of Sociology in Chicago University: 

‘*A decided acquisition to our Sociological lit- 
erature. I havealready recommended it for use 
in several colleges, to follow up Small and Vin- 
cent.” 

Bishop John H. Vincent, D.D., LL.D.: 

‘* This book is literally packed with facts and 
theories and practical counsels. There is enough 
wisdom in it to set up a whole ‘ Millennium.’” 

Frances E. Willard, Pres. W. C. T. U.: 

“It is packed with just the information thata 
‘Christian at work’ most needs to know, and 
which he might search for through a hundred 
volumes in vain. ...I wish that it might be 
studied in all the local unions of the W. C. T. U.”’ 

Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of 
Labor, Washington, D.C.: 

‘IT consider it an exceedingly important and 
valuable work.”’ 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette P!., N.Y. 











“ REALLY MERITORIOUS.” 


—Dramatic Review, New York. 


The Essentials of Elocution. 


By ALFRED AYRES. 


16mo, Cloth, 89 pp. Price. 60c., Post-free. 





‘“*The mode of procedure herein recommended, in 
order to become skilled in elocution, is wholly un- 
like anything that has hitherto found its way in 
print.”—-From the Preface. 

“It is nee | written and original.’’—Richard 
Henry Stoddard. 

“Tt is worth more than all the ponderous philoso- 
phies on the subject.”—Lutheran Observer. 





“AN INVALUABLE TREATISE.” 
—Prof. J. W. Churchill, Andover. 


Drill Book in Vocal Culture 
and Gesture, 


By Prof. EDWARD P. THWING, M.D. 


16mo, 111 pp., Illus., Paper Covers, 25c., Post-free. 


This unpretentious volume is intended to meet the 
wants of students and professional men in the di- 
rection of social training. It is the result, not only 
of wide reading and careful study, but of practical 
experience on the part of the author as a clergyman 
and a lecturer in various institutions. 


**T heartily commend this book. He has rendered 
invaluable service.""—7'. De Witt Talmage, D.D. 


‘“‘Compact and inexpensive, but it omits uothing 
essential.” —The Independent, New York. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 
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Salaam!! Salaam!! 





(From “ Samantha in Europe.’’) 


From Tae LUTHERAN OssERVER, Philadelphia: 
(Dec. 27, 1895.) 


Here She is at Last 


S large as life and twice as natural! Anybody who desires to laugh and grow fat in these hard times, 

has that glorious opportunity now. Wherever Samantha travels with Josiah Allen, ‘‘ her pardner,” 

she is irresistibly amusing. . . . In her tour through Europe [‘‘Samantha in Europe”] she surpasses 
herself. . . . Will doubtless have a larger circulation than any of her previous volumes. , 


A Sister of Brother Jonathan—Her Prestige in the 
Court of Conscience, 


“Samantha has been in Europe; and like ‘ Petroleum V. Nasby, P.M.,’ has seen sights of which, in 
ornamental and original spelling and in a searching spirit, she writes. ‘Samantha’ has become one of 
America’s types—a sister of Brother Jonathan—and represents a character which may be sneered at in 
saloons, lobbies, ball-rooms, and the green-rooms of theaters, but can not be laughed out of the Court of 
Conscience, where her expressions of opinions are enough to secure verdict in favor of the true, the pure, 
the good, the common sensible view of life.""— Western Christian Recorder, Cincinnati. 


The Cincinnati Commercial Gazette says: 


‘*The lovers of fun those who desire to laugh and who can appreciate humor of the rarest kind, will 
hail with delight a new volume from the pen of Josiah Allen's Wife. This new volume is the story of 
‘Samantha in Europe,’ and is illustrated with engravings as humorous as the pictures drawn by Saman- 
tha. There is not a dull page in the book, and it is a veritable treat for a reviewer to turn to such a book 
after having had to do with many that are being offered to the public. . . .” 





Sold by Subscription (by Mail or Agent). For prices, etc., see below. 





Canvassing Agents, Attention! 


“Samantha in Europe” is the latest rapid seller of ‘‘ Josiah Allen’s Wife.” 
Agents are making $8 to $16 a day with it. "Tis a remarkable book; 125 first-class 
humorous illustrations by the famous De Grimm; compels laughter till tear- 
drops roll; full of fun, yet full of wisdom; new beginners, as well as old its, 
succeed alike with this new book. Octavo, 727 pages; elegant bindings; highest 
commissions paid ; exclusive territory given; book sells on sight; cloth, $2.50: 
half russia, $4.00. Apply at once for terms and territory. Se ee 
English, German, French, Irish, and all other folks buy it. No better seller to 
begin the New Year with. 


Address FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 








Before an Audience 
OR, THE USE OF THE 


WILL IN PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Talks to the Students of the University of &t. 
Andrews and the University of Aberdeen. 


By NATHAN SHEPPARD. 
mo, Cloth. Price, 75 cents, Post Free. 


York E list— 
rt knocks to finders the theories of elocu- 
tionists.” 

b Chronicie— 
wis pee NOT TEACH ELOCUTION, BUT THE ART OF 
PUBLIC SPEAKING. . . . Gives apeeaees that will 
enable one to reach and move and influence men.” 


National Baptist, Philadelphia— 

“ How man tiful stories of the advice given 
by actors ee ae How many beauti- 
ful bubbles he bursts! ‘talks’ are decidedly 
witty and philosophical.” 

Jos. T. Duryea, D.D.— 

“I shall fecomunend it to our three schools of 
elocution. It is capital, familiar, and racy, and 
profoundly philosophical.” 

Lite World— 
‘* We advise every public speaker to read at least 
chapter o 


the opening f this book; the rest will fol- 
low.’ 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 





NEW SHAKESPEARE ! 


Bell’s Reader’s 
Shakespeare 


His Dramatic Works Condensed, Con- 
nected, and Emphasized, for School, Col- 
lege, Parlor, and Platform. By Prof. D. 
C. Bell, London ; author of “ Bell’s Stand- 
ard Elocutionist,” etc., etc. Vol. I., Con- 
taining All the Historical Plays. 12mo, 
cloth, 496 pp., $1.50. Post-free. 


Hiram Corson, A.M., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of English Literature, Cornell 
University : 


“I have examined Professor Bell's 
Reader's Shakespeare, vol. i., and am de- 
lighted with it. It is just what I have been 
wanting for the last two years. I read last 
year, and am reading this year, the 87 plays 
of Shakespeare to a large class. . . . These 
plays have been very judiciously cut down. 
The editorial matter tho limited is just 
what the student needs, and no more." 


There are many editions of Shakespeare's Works 
which appeal to the eye and to the mind; these 
abridgments are chiefly intended for the voice and 
ear—to facilitate the much-prized but still neglected 
art of reading aloud. For this purpose, all Shake- 
speare’s dramas are for the first time condensed, 
connected, emphasized, and annotated ona uniform 
plan, etc. 

Each play is preceded by a brief narrative, histor- 
ical and literary. The principal scenes, incidents, 
etc., not only of the main, but of the secondary plots, 
are connected by elucidatory remarks. 

Each play is so condensed that it may be eead 
aloud in about an hour. 

These condensations are intended for use in sup- 

tary reading in public schools, for use in 
higher schools and colleges—for private and family 
reading—and for public or platform delivery. They 
form a vade-mecum for oratorical practise. 

This series will be completed in three 
volumes. Vol. II. will contain all the 
tragedies and romantic plays, and 
Vol. IIT. all the comedies. 


Funk & Wagnalis Co,, Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 
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Arthur MacDonald, author of “Criminology,” 
“Government Specialist,” etc., says: ‘The book 
[‘ Youthful Eccentricity, etc."] expresses many gen- 
eral truths that should be widely circulated. . . .” 


Oe 


Youthful - 
—Eccentricity 
A Precursor— 
- of Crime 


By FORBES WINSLOW, 


M.R.C.P., London; Ph to the British 
Hospital for. Mental Disorders, etc. 


Part I., Chap. I. Youthful Eccer- 

tricity—Its Results. Chap. IE. 

Youthful Eccentricity—Its Causes. 

Part IL, Chap. I. Predisposing 

Causes of Crime. 1. The Influence 

Tue VALUE of the Press. 2. The Influence of 

of the book. the Pulpit. 3. The Influence of the 

Bar. 4 The Influence of the Legislature. 5. The 

Influence of Science. Chap. II. Coordinate Heart and 
Head Education the Remedy. 


16mo, cloth, 103 pp., price 50 cents, post-free. 


The New York Times says: “It contains a 
remedy for paternal ignorance such as often leads 
to sleepless nights and a vain asking, ‘ What manner 
of man will this child be ?’” 


Funk & Wagnails Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 





Now Is the Time to Subscribe! 


THE HOMILETIC 
REVIEW. 


AnInternational Monthly Magazine of Religious 
Thought, Sermonic Literature, and Discus- 
sion of Practical Issues. Now in its 
eighteenth year. 8vo, 96 pp. 


Su , $3.00 ; to and 
gaa una nee Ts 
single numbers, 30 cents. 


Joseph Parker, D.D. (author of Parker's 
People’s Bible), London, England: “Taz HomiLetic 
Review is month by month acquiring larger circu- 
lation and influence in this country. I look upon it 
as the best periodical of its kind.” 


The Central Baptist, St.Louis, Mo.: ‘‘We have 
been reading Taz Homitetic Review for ten or 
fifteen years, first as pastor, then as editor, and for 
practical use we do not hesitate to commend it most 
highly. . . . Oneof the problems that we have never 
yet been able to solve is how a pastor can get along 
without Taz Hominetic Review... . It is a theo- 
logical seminary in miniature.”’ 

The Episcopal Methodist, Baltimore: ‘‘We 
repeat what we have often said, that Taz HomiLetic 
Review is a necessity toevery progressive clergy- 
man, and is of vastimportance. . . . Ifa minis- 
ter is only able to take one periodical, let it be this 
one,” 


The Homiletic Review, 


30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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In some conditions the 
gain from the use of Scott’s 


Emulsion of cod-liver oil 


is rapid. For this reason 
we put 7 a 5oc. size, which 
is enough for an ordinary 
cough or cold or useful asa 
trial for babies and children. 

In other conditions gain 
must be slow, sometimes 
almostimperceptible,health 
can’t be built up in a day. 
For this Scott’s Emulsion 
must be taken as nourish- 
ment, food rather than 
medicine, food prepared for 
tired and weak digestions. 
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Now Is the Time to Subscribe! 


THE MISSIONARY 
REVIEW 
OF THE WORLD. 


A Monthly Magazine of Missionary Intelligence and 
the Discussion o. te coeere Problems, Covering 
— Mission o Society of every Country 
of all Parts of the World. 


With Illustrations. 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF : 

ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D. 
Associate Editors: J. T. Gracry, D.D., President of 
the “ International Missionary Union,’’ Roches- 
= ta Ly t3_- ~~" -D.; 2. B. 

e on, . Managing r: 
aes D. L'Piemom 


Each number contains 80 large 8vo pages (the 
bound volume at end of each year contains nearly 
1,000 pages). $2.50 per year; $2.00 in clubs of ten 
or more. Specimen copy, 25 cents. Now in its 
ninth year. Bound volume, $3.00. 


” 
The Review of Reviews, London, in a critical 
estimate of the missionary periodicals of the day, 
written hy the editor of the Missionary News, says: 
“The erican] Missionary REVIEW OF THE 
weses Tae away the best ome out. » eve Fg 
spect—literary style, breadth, news, get-up, right: 
but, of course, such a big thing as Britishers have 
not dreamed of in missions.** 


« The Missionary Review of the World,” 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 








Press of the Publishers’ Printing Company, 132, 134 and 136 West 14th Street, New York. 





